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CHAPTER I. 

TTTHO that has ever been in the north of 
^ ^ Italy in spring-time, in the merry 
month of May, when all nature seems awak- 
ing out of her long winter sleep, expand- 
ing under the genial influence of sky and 
sun, can ever forget the sweet impression left 
upon him, if, indeed, he is not dead to all 
joy and happiness ? The sun has a dazzling 
warmth and brilliancy, without the burning 
glare of summer-time ; the sky is of an un- 
clouded blue, like the face of a young child 
who has not known sorrow ; the trees are 
greener, the grass is more luxuriant than 
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elsewhere, the vines spread their beautiful 
foliage over, around, and upon all within 
their reach, as if longing to embrace mother 
earth, and cover her nakedness with the 
• shelter of their glorious mantle. All that 
the eye rests upon is bright, and smiling, 
and luxuriant. The sky-lark wings her way 
upward, carolling her joyous song of love ; 
even the dusky leaves of the olive-tree are 
silvered over by the rays of the sun, and 
glitter in the distance with a soft shine, like 
the gloss on the hair of a maiden ; far away 
rise deep purple and blue hills, standing 
sober and quiescent, looking down on the 
beautiful landscape ; and then, to crown all, 
the glorious sea washes at our feet, sending 
up little foamy wavelets, that dance in the 
sunshine as if they never could rage and 
swell angrily. We repeat that Italy is, in 
truth, " la bella Italia I" 
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And of all the provinces in the north, 
Venetia seems the most Italian, associated 
as it is in our minds with the most flourish- 
ing period of art and history. There are 
Venice, the queen of the seas ; Padua, the 
seat of the most ancient university ; Verona, 
tihe scene of the loves of Romeo and Juliet. 
On every side we behold reminiscences of 
the grandeur and importance this country 
once possessed. What wonder, then, that the 
Italians chafed imder the stranger's rule, 
and felt that while they were bound hand 
and foot, Italy could not be free ? 

The day had been hotter than usual for 
the time of year (the spring having but just 
set in), a cool sea breeze had sprung up, in- 
fusing fresh vigour into everything, as a 
young Englishman, knapsack on back, and 
evidently intent on a walking tour, stepped 
lightly down the rising ground that led to 
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the village of Chioggia. It was a pretty 
spot. The little hamlet lay embedded in 
groves of orange and olive-trees ; the white 
houses, with their red-tile roofs, shone out 
as bright as marble palaces ; and the low 
chapel, with queer-shaped tower and campa- 
nile, was perched a little above the village, 
forming a centre-piece to the picture. Be- 
yond the chapel the ground sloped gently 
down to the sea, the shores being hidden 
from view by masses of stunted, umbrella- 
shaped cork and olive-trees. The sun was 
setting in a sea of gold and rosy clouds, and 
the angehis was sounding dreamily, while a 
tinkling bell might be heard heralding the 
approach of the goats and cattle coming 
home to be milked. Otherwise all was re- 
pose and peace. 

The Englishman drank in the beauties of 
the idylhc scene, as, lifting his head, he let 
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the soft wind play amongst his wavy locks ; 
while his thoughtful blue eyes wandered 
gladly over the landscape. He was hand- 
some himself, was this young Englishman, 
of the true Saxon type, bright and fair, and 
strongly built, with curly chestnut hair, and 
an aquiline nose, and a delicate lip, sur- 
mounted with a small moustache. You 
would unhesitatingly have pronounced him 
of noble blood, and of a frank and impetu- 
ous disposition ; his very walk, bold, quick, 
and decided, gave you the idea that he 
wished to command, and that he would 
succeed. But now he pauses, as if uncer- 
tein whither he ought to proceed. The 
angelus has stopped, and in its stead the 
sound of a fresh young voice singing the 
last notes of a canto popolare^ strikes his ear. 
This seems to decide him, and he strides 
forward towards the spot from whence pro- 
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ceeds the singing. A group of orange-trees 
divides him from the girl — for it is a woman's 
voice— and when he beholds her, he gazes 
in astonishment. It was such a picture as 
you see nowhere but in Italy — a rustic well, 
overshadowed by a hoary, gnarled old 
olive ; on the left, a shrine and an image of 
the Virgin, hung around with faded wreaths ; 
while, resting a quaint-shaped pitcher on the 
stone coping of the well, stands a maiden 
dressed in the picturesque peasant costume, 
lazily gazing into the water, and softly mur- 
muring the refrain of her barcarolle. Her 
face was turned away as the stranger first 
beheld her, but her figure, tall and com- 
manding, though pliable with the grace of 
childhood just verging upon womanhood; 
her glossy black hair, which was coiled in 
plaits around her head, and coquettishly 
fastened up with silver-pins; the shape of her 
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head itself, which was beautiful as that of a 
Madonna of Raphael, made the young man 
utter an admiring exclamation, which startled 
the girl from her reverie. She turned quick- 
13^, and on seeing a handsome stranger, 
who had evidently been looking motion- 
lessly at her for some minutes, she coloured 
violently and bent down her eyes, at the 
same time hurriedly preparing to depart 
Seeing her confusion, the Englishman ad- 
vanced a step or two, and in pure, though 
hesitating Italian, said, 

" Can you direct me to the nearest hotel ? 
I am tired and hungry, and seek shelter for 
the night." 

The girl took her pitcher in her hand, and 
answered quickly, 

" This is but a small village, and we have 
not often strangers coming here ; but there 
is a small hostelry — ^it is the sign of the 
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' Leone d'Oro'— down in that hollow. You 
can just see the top of its red roof.'' 

" Could you show me the way," said the 
young man, " if perchance you are going in 
that direction ?" 

" I am indeed, and will gladly walk with 

you." 

With a dignity and grace of manner which 
seemed unusual when contrasted with the 
peasant's garb she wore, the girl set out, fol- 
lowed closely by the stranger. As they 
walked along, he asked her several ques- 
tions, all of which she answered frankly, yet 
without a trace of the humility an Italian pea- 
sant evinces when talking to a superior ; and 
as the Englishman continued his walk, he felt 
more and more interested in his companion. 
"That," said she, pointing to a small 
white house, with green jalousies, and a fig- 
tree in front of thedoor, "is the priest's house, 
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Padre Stefano ; he is a dear old man, and 
we all treat him as our father ; in the com- 
monest difficulty we fly to him, and he has 
always consolation and advice at hand. He 
educated me, too, and lends me books in- 
structive and agreeable." 

"The Bible?" asked the Englishman, im- 
pelled by some Protestant impulse. 

The girl answered simply, 

" No — he expounds that, but he does not 
give it to us ; there are many parts that he 
says would only embarrass our faith, if they 
were not properly interpreted." 

" This educated girl," thought the sturdy 
English youth, " is she as bad as the rest — 
superstitious and blindly led? Yet, no," he 
mused, as he gazed at her open brow and 
candid eyes, " there cannot be much harm 
done here. Have you been here all your 
life?" he asked. 
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breeze. It was a poor little place enough ; 
but a savoury smell, in which a spice of garlic 
was perceptible, issued from the open door ; 
and the low building behind the actual front 
of the house denoted the presence of horses, 
and perhaps cattle ; so that something might 
be found to satisfy the traveller's hunger 
after all, notwithstanding the unpromising 
and decayed appearance of the hotel. 

As the stranger stood doubtingly contem- 
plating the shelter afforded to him, a fat, 
square personage, arrayed in a cotton jacket, 
with wide trousers, and an apron tied in at 
his portly stomach, appeared on the door- 
step, and said in tones of immistakable land- 
lord encouragement, 

" Enter, sir ; we have excellent accommo- 
dation, and good wine of the country ; you 
will not have cause to complain of your ser- 
vant's house." 
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Thus admonished, the young man ad- 
vanced, and was ushered, with many bows 
and reverences, obsequiously into the house. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A RTHUR DORMER— for such was the 
-*-^ Englishman's name — ^was a second son 
of one of the aristocratic houses of England. 
Though bearing no title himself, he was 
closely allied to several noble families, and 
the Dormers had always been proud of 
their blood, which was old, and had been 
unsullied for ages. Yet Arthur's father was 
not exceedingly rich, and in his position of 
younger son he saw himself debarred from 
many of the enjoyments and pleasures dear 
to youth. True, he had received a good 
education — as good as that of his elder bro- 
ther — ^he had been to Eton and to Cam- 
bridge ; but it was when there, and when 
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he felt inclined to follow in the footsteps of 
his rich and extravagant companions, that 
he experienced the presence of the vast gulf 
that divides the career of a younger and a 
elder son. At first he plunged heedlessly 
into the vortex; but when his debts in- 
creased, and his college career ended in an 
unforeseen expulsion from Cambridge, then, 
indeed, he looked his fate bitterly in the face, 
and felt the sting which was destined to pur- 
sue him through life. His father, hitherto 
indulgent, sternly bade him to amend his 
ways; and his mother tearfully besought 
him not to bring down her grey hair with 
sorrow to the grave. (This was a poetical 
metaphor, for his mother had beautiful 
black hair, and spent her time happily in 
escorting his sisters to balls). So Arthur 
bit his lips, and penitently promised to turn 
over a new leaf. 
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But here arose a new question. Expelled 
from college, and the hopes of a degree 
given up, what was to become of him ? A 
profession was required — ^for a younger son 
cannot afford to be idle — ^but to what was 
he to turn? He was good-looking and 
amiable, and a great favourite amongst the 
fair sex, but that did not help him much ; 
and as to study, he had never inclined that 
way, and now was tolerably ignorant. As 
an elder brother he would have passed mus- 
ter, and the chaperons would have called 
him a charming young man ; but as a second 
son — ^well, he must do something. He was 
talented in a certain sort of way; had picked 
up Italian and French without much trouble; 
could sing and play the cornet-k-piston 
tolerably, and was a fair painter; had a 
great idea of art, and a sort of wish to de- 
vote himself to it. So he wheedled his 
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parents into giving him a studio, and fitting 
up chambers for him ; and he spent his days 
reading works on art, and inventing pic- 
tures, one or two of which were thought 
worthy of a place in the Exhibition. Be- 
hold, then, Arthur transformed into an artist, 
growing his hair long, and clad in a black 
velvet jacket, which suited his clear com- 
plexion and Saxon blue eyes. 

A new career seemed to dawn upon him. 
To devotfe himself to art, and serve this self- 
elected mistress with all the ardour of his 
enthusiastic though inconstant spirit, was 
now his ambition; and for a while he worked 
conscientiously and successfully. But if he 
experienced difficulties in the way, his spirits 
flagged and his energy forsook him directly; 
so that, notwithstanding he had decided 
talent, his most indulgent friends could not 
but allow that this was not genius. Impos- 
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sible to him the untiring perseverance, the 
unflinching patience of a Bernard de Palissy 
or a Stephenson. Difficulties deterred and 
work exhausted him ; and though brilliant 
and ardent, his spirit ofttimes fainted within 
him as he surveyed the thorny pathway of 
a bond-f.de artist. For an amateur it is well 
enough ; but the courage of a martjrr, and 
the sturdy obstinacy of an Englishman, are 
essential elements of the success of an artist. 

We have said that Arthur loved to com- 
mand; domineering was his passion — ^not 
for the sake of tjrranny, but to see himself 
exalted and lauded above another. Thus 
the mortifications and vexations attendant 
upon a profession that depends so much 
on the approbation of our neighbours, fre- 
quently drove him nearly to despair. 

At the end of four years of this fight be- 
tween the world and his vanity, Arthur for- 
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sook London for a time, and determined to 
spend a year in Italy, studying the great 
masters, and enjoying the liberty of a walk- 
ing tour, which suited his habits of exercise 
and the slendemess of his purse. Thus it 
was that, after some months spent in this 
manner, he at last found his way to the vil- 
lage of Chioggia, where we first introduced 
him to our readers. 

Mine host of the " Leone d'Oro " was a 
jovial fellow, and loved to talk with his 
customers ; so, preceding his guest into the 
spare chamber set apart for the rare visitors 
to this hotel, he flung the door wide open 
with a flourish, and remarked — 

" A fine, spacious apartment this. Your 
excellency will please walk to the window, 
and admir^ the view. True, it is getting 
dark now, and you can scarcely see ; but 
the sight is superb on a fine day. Visitors 
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consider it equal to any view in Italy." 
"No doubt — ^no doubt," said Arthur Dor- 
mer ; " but what can you give me for din- 
ner ? — ^that is more to the purpose just now. 
I have the devil's appetite, and have been 
walking ever since breakfast" 

"Well, signor," said mine host, patting 
his fat stomach reflectively, " we have eggs, 
and you can have a frittura of veal — delici- 
ous !" and he smacked his lips with relish — 
" and an omelette, and wine of the country 
of a superb vintage — nothing like it in this 
part of the world; and my cousin, who 
came to visit me and my wife only a day or 
two ago, declares it is divine — the best he 
ever tasted — ^better even than that of the 
Conte Maurizio, who is a great nobleman, 

and " 

" There, there, that will do," interrupted 
the Englishman, whom the pangs of hunger 

c2 
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were making impatient ; " now go and get 
me the best you have of everything, and do 
be quick, like a good fellow." 

" Si, si, eccellenza, directly ! — eggs, an 
omelette, and a frittura directly — directly ! " 
So saying, the landlord bustled out of the 
room. 

Left alone, Arthur walked to the win- 
dow, and looked out upon the view which 
the landlord had extolled so highly. The 
room he was in was not to the front, but to 
the side of the house, and looked out upon 
the sea. It was certainly a pretty scene. 
Groves of orange-trees sloped gently down 
to the shores of the Adriatic, and here and 
there were dotted little white houses, which 
enlivened the monotonous green of the 
trees. The bay made an abrupt curve in- 
wards to the left, so that from the window 
you could perceive the opposite shore, and 
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behind it an amphitheatre of hills, which 
seemed to shut in the sequestered little 
nook with protecting arms. The sun was 
disappearing rapidly, but little rosy and 
golden clouds floated over the hills, and 
told of the glory that had been. 

Scarcely had Arthur contemplated all this 
before mine host reappeared, bearing before 
him a steaming dish. He soon prepared the 
table, and exposed to view an omelette, 
which sent up to the eager olfactory nerves 
of the traveller a delicious fragrance. As 
the landlord had said, the frittura was good, 
and so was the omelette, and the wine was 
not quite so sour as usual. So when Arthur 
had got tolerably through his supper, and 
found the host still smiling blandly at him, 
with his hands crossed over his apron, he 
could not resist some words of approbation, 
which fell like balm of Gilead upon the 
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Italian's ear, and caused his face to break 
out into a grin of delight. 

" Ah I eccellenza, did I not say you 
would be pleased with your fare ? Pietro 
Cordovi — that is my name, eccellenza— 
knows his business, and the sign of the Leone 
d'Oro has hung here for many years." 

" It looks as if it had," the traveller could 
not help murmuring to himself. Then, in a 
louder voice — "And how does business 
thrive in these parts, Signor Pietro?" 

"Not famously, eccellenza. I must say 
travellers are scarce (at least, those like 
yourself). Not famously ; but we live — ^the 
Madonna does not let poor folks starve I" he 
added, crossing himself piously. 

"She must have a good deal to do," 
laughed the other, sarcastically. Then, 
after a pause, he resumed — " Can you tell 
me the name of a young peasant girl whom 
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I met at the well, and who conducted me 
here ; she was very handsome, and looked 
like a lady, though dressed like a peasant ?" 

" Ah ! you must mean Maddalena Scarsi. 
She is indeed beautiful, and as good as she 
is pretty 1" 

"Maddalena — ^yes, that was the name. 
What is her history ? — who is she ?" 

" Maddalena Scarsi, and she is the daugh- 
ter of a widow — ^that is all I know about 
her. They have lived here now for twelve 
years. The girl was about five when they 
came, ' and is now seventeen. Her mother 
lives quite retired — ^they never see anyone 
except the priest, and don't seem to have 
any friends. They arrived — I remember so 
well, it was on a wet, stormy night — twelve 
years ago last January. My wife and I, we 
were just going to bed, when we were roused 
by a loud knock. I descended to the street 
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door, and found a spattered travelling-car- 
riage. Diavolol how the horses smoked, 
and how the postboy swore because I was 
so long coming down ! Well, in the carriage 
were Madame Scarsi and her little girl. 
They asked for rooms and supper, which I 
gave them; just such a frittura as that, eccel- 
lenza, they had, but they did not say much 
about it, though I know it was good. The 
little girl ate with an appetite, but the 
mother ate nothing, and she looked so pale, 
and was dressed all in black. 'La Madonna 
help you,' said I, ' if you are in grief! ' But 
she only drew herself up, and said — ' Do 
you know of a little house to be let. Signer 
Pietro T ' Yes,' said I, * there is just a 
charming villa vacant — ^you can see it to- 
morrow, and it has a superb view.' But not 
as fine as this, signer," the landlord added, 
parenthetically, to Arthur. 
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"Go on," said the latter. "And did 
Madame Scarsi take the house ?" 

" Yes, signor, and went into it the very 
next day, and said she liked everything — 
the house, the view, and the furniture, 
though it was but poor and scanty, I must 
say. They have lived there ever since ; 
and Maddalena wears the peasant costume, 
though she can read— -oh ! as well as the 
priest, and looks quite a lady ! But their 
coming has been a great boon to the village, 
they are so good, they give to the poor, and 
almost everyone has had occasion to praise 
their kindness and charity, though they don't 

•i 

seem to be rich. Poor Madame Scarsi 
scarcely ever goes out, and looks very me- 
lancholy; but Maddalena is as happy as 
the little birds of the air, and goes about 
singing like an angel. Ah! signor, she is 
almost an angel! Did she not come and 
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nurse my wife last year, when she was sick 
of the fever, and all the neighbours were 
afraid ? — but that young girl signer, she sat 
by her and tended her as her own mother 
couldn't have done." 

"You must indeed all love her," said 
Arthur, interested in the landlord's story ; 
" and do you think they will receive me if I 
pay them a visit? I should like to see 
more of Maddalena, and perhaps do her 
portrait, as I am a painter." 

" Well, signer, I cannot say, but I should 
think they will not refuse you — ^indeed, it 
would be very bad taste to such a beUo cava* 
liere t 

Arthur laughed ; then rising, he said, 

" You may clear away now, I have finished 
my supper, and a very good one it was I" 

When at length the garrulous landlord 
left the room, the traveller sat down in the 
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old-fashioned leather arm-chair by the wood 
fire, and lit his pipe. While the blue 
wreaths of smoke curled upwards, and a 
delicious sense of repose and well-being 
overtook his weary frame, his dreamy 
thoughts dwelt pleasantly on visions of 
Maddalena's bright eyes, and he promised 
himself that' his first act next morning should 
be a visit to the widow ScarsL 
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CHAPTER IIL 

DAWN broke the following day, un- 
clouded and bright as before. Ac- 
customed to eariy hours, Arthur was up and 
dressed almost as soon as the first inhabi- 
tants of the little village ; and having par- 
taken of a good breakfast, he determined to 
saunter out and explore the country. 
Armed with directions from the landlord — 
whom he shook off with great difficulty, for 
the little man was urgent in his entreaties to 
be allowed to accompany him, and longed 
to show off the prize he had obtained to the 
wondering eyes of the neighbours — ^Arthur 
at last set forth, bent on finding out more 
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about his beautiful acquaintance of the pre- 
vious day, and, if possible, on seeing and 
talking to her again. As he strolled leisurely 
down the street, numberless faces peeped 
out from behind doors and shutters, to catch 
a glimpse of the new arrival ; but the tra- 
veller heeded them not, wrapped as he was 
in his own thoughts. After walking the 
length of the street, he turned off through 
some olive-trees, and found himself going in 
the direction of the sea. " Ah !" thought 
he, "this must be near where Maddalena 
Uves — ^that little white house, with green 
jalousies so carefully closed, and a bower of 
creeping vine plants over the door, might 
be her abode." 

Thus saying, he had advanced close up to 
the house, which stood prettily on a small 
rising ground, and looked upon the sea. 

As he gazed around, he was suddenly 
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Startled by a fresh young voice, saying, "Bu- 
on giomo, signer I " 

He turned sharply, and beheld the girl 
who had been his guide yesterday. He was 
still more struck by her beauty, in the trying 
morning light, than when he saw her in the 
dim poetry of sunset. Hers was a face you 
could never forget, a loveliness that would 
appeal to the bluntest sense, the sternest 
critic. Her head had the pure classical shape 
and outline of a virgin in the pictures of the 
old masters ; but the sternness and austerity 
of their expression was in hef case entirely 
blotted out by the wondrous depth and 
brilliancy of her violet-brown eyes. They 
were eyes that shone like diamonds in the 
light, and in the shade had a repose and 
darkness which made them appear even 
larger than they were ; then when she look- 
ed down, a jet-black fringe, soft and long, so 
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as to curl upwards at the end, veiled them 
with such beauty that you almost thought 
it compensated for their momentary eclipse. 
Her brow was rather low, but long and 
beautifully shaped, and her luxuriant hair 
waved gracefully over the forehead, giving 
a natural shade and finish to its snowy 
whiteness. Her mouth was small, but with 
full rosy lips, that showed latent passion, 
and gave evidence of her impetuous Italian 
origin. 

She was of middle height, rather slight- 
ly formed, but gave promise of expanding 
in a few years into the perfect maturity and 
richness of womanhood. She was dressed 
as yesterday, in her peasant's costume, and 
wore no covering upon her head ; but in 
her hand she held a broad-brimmed straw 
hat, with a scarlet ribbon twisted carelessly 
round it. 
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All this, which has taken us sometime to 
describe, was seen at a glance by Arthur 
Dormer; and scarcely a moment elapsed be- 
fore he said, 

" Is this your home, my beautiful child ? 
You see I have tracked you, as I told you I 
should ?" 

" Yes, indeed, signer," laughed the girl 
easily, showing a row of pearly teeth. " I 
hope you found the * Leone d'Oro' to your 
taste, and had a good frittura." 

" Ah ! you too know of the amiable weak- 
ness of mine host. Well, I got on very well, 
but I should have stayed anyhow, as I wish- 
ed so much to see you again." 

" You are very good, signer," said Mad- 
dalena, dropping a little mock curtsey; 
" what can I do for you ?" 

" I am a painter, my child, and should 
like to do your picture — ^will you sit to me ?" 
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Maddalena looked archly up at him, hesi- 
tated a moment, and then said, 

" Yes ; come in here." 

She turned lightly, opened the door of 
the cottage, and walked in, followed by the 
Englishman. His heart beat — ^he scarcely 
knew why — as he crossed the threshold of 
this house, so quiet — almost solemn in its 
stillness ; he felt as if he had come to some 
landmark of his existence, and were in the 
act of passing it by, unconscious where his 
future path might lead. Through a narrow 
passage Maddalena led the way into a mo- 
derate-sized room, with two windows look- 
ing out over the sea. It was furnished in 
Italian style. A cool matting covered the 
floor, green jalousies were partly thrown 
back, letting in the morning sun, which shone 
brightly through snowy muslin curtains. 
The furniture was chiefly of light wood, 
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tho diairs aiul sofas covered with a plain 
whito chintz, while over the chimney-piece 
hung a ci>py of Raphaels " Madonna della 
St^ggiola," and a few other pictures of stunts, 
in addition to whidi some specimens of china 
graoinl tho bare white walls. On the tables 
wore books and woman's work, also an 
cmMol, with tui unfinished picture on it, and a 
largo ghvss of tea-roses, violets, and other 
spring flowoi^ 

As Arthur gazed, his astonishment in- 
croaaod. This was no peasant's abode ; the 
atmosphere was pervaded by an essence 
of refinement, though perhaps of poverty 
—not tho ignorant bare poverty of the 
poor, rather the reduced circumstances of 
a superior and cultivated mind. Near the 
window, in a large arm-chair, sat a lady, 
dressed in simple black, with a white cap 
covering her silvery-grey hair ; and in the 
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quiet, care-worn features of this woman, 
Arthur recognised the description given him 
of Madame Scarsi. The latter rose with 
difficulty as her daughter and the young 
man approached, evidently waiting for an 
explanation of the intrusion. The likeness 
between Madame Scarsi and her daughter 
was unmistakeable. The former must have 
been very handsome in her youth, but now 
her eyes were dimmed, and her cheeks 
were hollowed with care and grief, but the 
dignity and grace still remained in her 
manner. She could not be above forty, 
though her grey hair and bent form seemed 
to point to a much greater age. In spite of 
himself, Arthur felt awed in her presence, 
and advanced with his hat off, and with 
great respect. 

" Mamma," said Maddalena, dancing up 
to her, " this is the yoimg English traveller 
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I told you about yesterday ; he wants to do 
my picture — ^may he ?" 

A shade overcast Madame Scarsi's fea- 
tures at this request ; but seeing Arthur's 
eager look of entreaty, all she said was, 

" If you Uke, my child. Signor, when 
do you wish to do it ?" 

" As soon as possible, if you please," an- 
swered he, courteously. " I have my 
colours, and everything with me ; but how 
is this ?" he exclaimed, seeing the easel and 
the unfinished sketch ; " you have an artist 
here too, and this is a very spirited sketch." 

" It is Maddalena's," said the widow, 
simply ; " she amuses herself sometimes by 
daubing a Uttle." 

" I do not call this a daub," exclaimed 
the artist, approaching and scanning it near- 
ly. " Maddalena, you have a talent — you 
must let me teach you." 
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The girl stood near, flushing with pleasure 
at these words of praise, but said nothing. 

Madame Scarsi had reseated herself, and 
was looking sadly in front of her, in perfect 
silence. After a moment or two the painter 
resumed: 

" This is a fine moment ; come, Madda- 
lena — let us begin the sketch." 

Quite simply and unconsciously he had 
fallen into the way of calling her Madda- 
lena, as if she were but a peasant girl; 
while she studiously addressed him as " sig- 
nor. 

" Come out," again said the young man 
impatiently, "there, under the shelter of thel 
olives, we shall find it cool and pleasant." 

The mother opposed no resistance, but 
sat passively in her chair; and the ^1, 
after appealing to her by a look for sanc- 
tion, left the room as Arthur wished. They 
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went out again, and there he placed her in 
a dreamy attitude, with her head a little on 
one side, as if in thought. While she sat 
thus in her innocent, easy grace, he gazed 
upon her beauty with the delight of one 
who worships art — with the heartfelt admi- 
ration of a connoisseur of what is lovely. 

After a while they began to talk ; she was 
perfectly at her ease, and, though modest, 
evidently not a bit put out at the strange 
position in which she found herself, so dif- 
ferent from the ideas of propriety of a Brit- 
ish matron — a beautiful young girl, alone, 
sitting as a model to a perfect stranger — a, 
casual roving artist I But then the balmy, 
voluptuous air and intense clearness of an 
Italian sky allow so much more innocent 
liberty, so much more warmth of intercourse, 
than the jealous society of fashionable peo- 
le, pent up between four walls, and al- 
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ways ready to criticise and despise one ano- 
ther, could ever permit to exist. 

As Arthur's fingers stole lightly over the 
canvas, and etched in the principal features 
of his model, he cross-questioned her about 
her life and habits, in a way which seemed 
natural enough to the Italian girl, bred up 
in perfect solitude and utter ignorance of 
the habits of the world. 

" What is that book you are holding in 
your hand ?" asked Arthur. 

" Oh I it is English— Milton's ' Paradise 
Lost,' '' answered she. 

"You do not mean that you can read 
that ?" 

"Indeed, I can, and understand every 
word — at least, the meaning is sometimes 
obscure, but the individual words I under- 
stand quite well. I love so to read about 
that Paradise ! I can imagine it almost like 
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Italy — so blue, so bright ; and then the do- 
ings of the angels remind me of the ^ Lives 
of the Saints,' which the priest gives ns to 
read ; and I long to be one myself, and fly 
through the heavens with large white 
wings." 

Maddalena raised her eyes to heaven as 
she spoke with an expression of piety which 
Arthur made haste to seize upon his canvas. 

"Where do you get your English books?" 
continued the artist. 

" Oh ! mamma has a good many ; she 
lived in England, I believe, many years ago 
— at least, she talks English nearly as well 
as you do. She taught it to me, and I 
can speak too, but not quite so well." 

Hereupon the girl repeated a passage of 
Milton very correctly, but with an interesting 
foreign accent, which gave a childish simpli- 
city to her words. 
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" I think you said," again asked the ques- 
tioner, " that you had never been out of this 
village, except once to Milan. How is it you 
axe so well educated ?" 

" Yes. I never was away from here — at 
least as long as I can recollect ; but I have a 
sort of dim remembrance of being at Milan 
when I was very little, and being told papa 
was with me, and then of a hurried journey 
here ; but we have lived so long in this little 
house, that all my happy years of infancy 
have been spent in it. I do not know if I 
am educated — I cannot say, as we never see 
people, except the peasants; but mamma 
taught me all she knew — dear old Padre 
Stefano has done the rest. Besides, I have 
my books, and from them I get knowledge.'' 

" But who taught you to paint ?" 

" Oh I no one. I just copy from nature 
what I see, or a picture that takes my fancy; 
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but I have never learned to draw, only it is 
80 pleasant to imitate the beauties all around 
me. 

"What riches of mind there would be here 
to cultivate !" thought Arthur ; " what credit 
she would bring her master ! " 

After an hour of such talk, Madame Scarsi 
called them in, and placed before the young 
man chocolate and fine white bread, and 
dried grapes, of which she begged him to 
partake. When he had done so, reluctant 
as he was, he saw Madame Scarsi was im- 
patient he should go ; and he therefore took 
up his hat and prepared to depart, promising 
to return the next day and finish his sketches. 

As he walked home visions of the bright 
young girl haunted him unceasingly ; and the 
suave freshness of her nature seemed to 
hover around him. Doubts and perplexity 
were in his mind as he thought of the strange 
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frame to the picture — of Maddalena's sur- 
roundings, education, and complete isolation. 
That she was more than her circumstances 
seemed to denote, he was certain ; but who 
and what she was, how she came to be so 
friendless and unknown, he had no idea, nor 
could he form any conception ; but, at any 
rate^ he had seen enough, both of her mother 
and herself, to excite in a high degree his 
curiosity and his interest, and he promised 
himself to cultivate the acquaintance so for- 
tunately begun. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

II T ADDALENA'S life, as she told Arthur, 
■^^-^ had indeed been quiet and peaceful. 
The little bird sheltered under its mother s 
wing, and the lamb nestling close to its fond 
parents, had not been more carefully shel- 
tered from all harm, than she had been. 
Evil and wickedness in any shape she had 
never seen ; though she knew, in a dim way, 
that such things existed. Purity and inno- 
cence was not a lesson taught her, or a hard 
duty which she tried to perform. No, it 
was nature, life itself to her. Every morn- 
ing she arose with a song of thanksgiving 
upon her lips, and laid her head on her pil- 
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low at night with a sense of perfect repose. 
Her duties and pleasures were few and sim- 
ple, but her freshness of temperament made 
them seem ever new. The touching, imagi- 
native Catholic religion had strengthened her 
faith, and given her affections food. Her 
whole nature was loving — even the birds and 
trees seemed to rejoice with her. Her sen- 
sitive imagination and warmth of feeling had 
perhaps thus been drawn out to the detriment 
of calm reason and practical common-sense ; 
but then the hard contact of the world 
would soon rub off those fine edges, and 
give a reserve and coldness to those ardent 
feelings. A devotee she was — at least, not 
in an intolerant, bigoted sense — all the 
world were her brothers, all Christians were 
to be well treated ; but to the forms and 
ceremonies, even to the superstitions of the 
Church, she clung with unfailing confidence 
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— all, or nothing, was the motto of her faith. 
But with her refined, artistic sense, she had 
exalted the commonest subjects to her point 
of view ; and the slight discrepancies or 
difficulties of the doctrines she was taught 
were glossed over or removed by her poetic 
imagination. 

These are the sort of temperaments 
amongst which religion — at least, that of the 
Roman Catholics — makes such havoc ; these 
are the ardent believers, who renounce the 
world and retire into convents ; this is the 
stuff of which Joan of Arc, saints and mar- 
tyrs, are made. 

Even the wildest, most unreasoning fa- 
natics were originally worthy of admiration 
for their austerity, their devotion, till their 
passions, exalted even to frenzy, ran riot 
amongst their better faculties, and changed 
the true course of their powers into a mad 
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tumult of unreasoning emotions. Such is 
the beautiful harmony of the human soul, 
that when one slight chord is out of order, 
it sets the whole instrument jarring, and 
renders it useless. Even the best, the 
most admirable of emotions, may be turned, 
by extreme and constant indulgence, to the 
exclusion of any other feeling, into the most 
powerful of evil influences. Yet we must 
not for a moment suppose that Maddalena 
was a fanatic— only, her imagination was 
strongly developed, and her faith blind and 
ardent; and it is probable that these two 
causes might produce lamentable results 
when once she was launched into the power 
of the world. 

The presence of the handsome young 
Englishman had powerfully affected this 
impulsive girl. For the first time she beheld 
a man, such a vision of youth, strength, and 
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beauty as hitherto she had only dreamt of; 
for though she had never been told so, her 
innate feeling led her to believe that she 
was superior to the common peasants she 
mixed with — ^indeed, they themselves, by 
the respect they paid her, had materially 
contributed to strengthen this idea. Thus, 
a man, such a one as she might hve^ had 
never yet crossed her path, and this Eng- 
lishman had set her thinking, dreamily, 
pleasantly enough. She was scarcely con- 
scious what it was she felt, but she suddenly 
knew that there was a world beyond the 
one in which she had passed her days ; that 
there was something wanting to her exist- 
ence, and that never, to this moment, had 
she been aware of it. Who was the Eng- 
lishman ? — where did he live ? — should she 
ever see him again ? — ^was he good ? — was he 
a member of her church? All these and 
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other questions made her brain throb and 
her pulse beat with a new warmth and vio- 
lence. 

She sat very silently beside her mother 
that evening, neither reading Milton nor 
drawing at her easel, but mechanically busied 
with a light piece of work, which she did 
and undid with a strange absence of mind. 
Her mother, on the contrary, did not seem 
the least moved — indeed, she appeared to 
have forgotten the visitor of the morning, 
for she never once alluded to his coming, 
nor to his promise of returning again on the 
morrow, which she had neither opposed nor 
sanctioned by her consent. 

A maiden brought up in the world and 
society would no doubt have dismissed 
Arthur s image from her thoughts with but 
few moments of reflection — or would have 
determined to find out what his means were, 
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and if he were marriageable. These points 
satisfactorily resolved, she would have set 
herself to net him, and bring him a will- 
ing captive to her feet. But with Madda- 
lena it was very dilBferent. She neither 
knew nor cared whether her new acquaint- 
ance had money or position ; she made no 
plans of marriage, or even of conquest, but 
gave up her imagination to the thrall which, 
had been thrown over her, and resigned her- 
self languidly to the happiness which she 
could not analyze. 

Padre Stefano was very diligent amongst 
his flock. Though his parishioners were few 
and poor, he gave them all the time he 
could have expended if he had had a 
fashionable and perverted congregation, in- 
stead of simple-hearted peasants, who looked 
on every word he uttered in the light of the 
gospel. He spared neither reproof, advice, 
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nor more substantial aid, and worked in the 
true spirit of a missionary, to spread far and 
wide what he considered the only saving 
faith. Yet with all his kindness and self- 
denying charity, he hated heretics, or any 
who presumed to think for themselves, and 
imagine that they had found a road to 
Heaven as secure and holy as the one the 
Padre had pointed out. To Catholics he 
appeared a saint; to Protestants or Ma- 
hometans, if such happened to cross his 
path, he appeared an uncompromising, in- 
tolerant bigot. No doubt, had he lived in 
the days of the Inquisition, he would have 
sent as many of his fellow-countrymen to the 
stake as stem Philip 11. of Spain, or our own 
bloody Mary herself; but as it was, his zeal 
expended itself in vocifei'ations from the 
pulpit against all Jews, Turks, and infidels ; 
and in eager exhortations to Maddalena, 
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who listened to her father confessor with 
humble reverence. 

It has often puzzled us, when in Catholic 
countries, to know what fair young girls, 
who look pure and innocent as doves, can 
have to confess ; and yet you see them some- 
times bowed down with unfeigned sorrow 
and repentance, pouring out their trifling 
sins into the forgiving ear of the priest. 
Surely the angels who shed tears over the 
erring sinner must weep for joy when they 
look down on these innocent creatures 
humbling themselves into the dust ! And 
yet human nature must be very rotten at its 
core, when it requires the guiltless to expi- 
ate so deeply the sins of the wicked. 

Two or three days after the visit of Arthur 
to the Scarsi's cottage, the village chapel 
was open, and at the confessional knelt a 
maiden, with her face buried in her hands. 
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and a black veil thrown over her head. 

" Daughter, be of good cheer," says the 
priest, in a low solemn voice, " thy sins are 
forgiven thee, go and sin no more; neverthe- 
less, that it may be less easy for thee to err 
again, let me hear more, and I shall be 
able to give thee suitable advice. This young 
man, who has, alas ! taken up thy fancy to 
the neglect of religious duties — who is he? 
where does he come from ?" 

" Padre !" murmured the girl, still kneel^ 
ing with her face hidden, " I know not ; he 
comes from England, but who he is I know 
not." 

" And his talk, — was it that of a CJirist- 
ian ? or did he speak words of love, to tempt 
thy heart away from the worship of the Holy 
Virgin and her saints ?" 

" He did not speak words of love," an- 
swered she hesitatingly. 
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"But your mind has been full of him, 
and sensual images of pleasure have reigned 
in your breast, — ^is it not so ?" 

" Alas ! yes, father," said the penitent with 
a sob. 

" My child, this is not right ; you must 
come again to confession soon, and mean- 
while strive to obliterate the image of this 
dangerous seducer from your imagination ; 
remember, these are but temptations of the 
devil, which the followers of the blessed 
Mary must learn to resist. You must be 
strong, and pray to the saints. At the 
same time, I will make the acquaintance of 
this young man, and see how far I consider 
any further intercourse with him desirable. 
When shall you see him again ?" 

" This evening, after sunset, he will visit 



us." 



" Well, I will be there, and present at 
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your interview. And now, my child, the 
blessing of God be upon you !" 

He touched her hair lightly with his out- 
stretched hand, and the girl rose from her 
knees, showing the tear-stained, humbled 
countenance of Maddalena ScarsL 
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CHAPTER V. 

QjINCE we last saw them together, the 
'^ intercourse of Maddalena and Arthur 
Dormer had considerably changed in char- 
acter. At first he had looked upon her as 
an artist does upon a beautiful model, or a 
botanist on a rare flower, which he has just 
discovered, and which meets his fortunate 
eyes before it is known, or its existence even 
suspected by the world. Such selfish triumph 
was Arthur's, as he beheld this beautiful pro- 
duction of nature, which was alone displayed 
to his eyes, with no envious rivals near to 
dispute his claim or sully his glory ; but now, 
as he peered further into the depths of this 
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-girl's nature, and saw that the soul was equal 
to the wondrous beauty of the body, he be- 
gan to forget his admiration of the model 
in his worship of the woman. 

This girl had never loved, knew not what 
love was — ^how should she? — but, on the 
threshold of childhood, and still hand in 
hand with innocence as she was, how 
should she know the mysteries of that won- 
derful, that dangerous seductive passion 
which sears where it passes, and brands its 
mark with fiery force into the heart that re- 
ceives it ; that passion mixed with so much 
of suffering, so much of agony, that it can 
scarce be classed as happiness, and which is 
called love? 

And he, young as he was, who had al- 
ready trifled so often with edged tools, and 
as he kissed a woman's brow, or toyed in a 
woman's lap, whispering soft nothings, for^ 
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gotten as soon as said, had fancied he knew 
love, and felt an absorbing passion, how 
could he think this fresh, guileless heart 
would overlook the second-hand gift he 
conferred upon her in offering her a heart 
where so many divinities had already 
reigned supreme ? Would she not se6 
through the shallowness of the attempt, and 
laugh to scorn emotions that she could not 
share? Ah I no; since the world began, 
and love and sin entered together, wbman 
is easily fooled, and a shadow is eagerly 
grasped for a reality. 

Maddalena saw love in Arthur's eyes, and 
shrank shyly, tremulous with unknown, 
delicious happiness, away to the secrecy of 
her own chamber, to think, and dream, and 
pray. For in this guileless heart love was 
sanctified and holy. Was not love, a clinging 
adoration, part of the creed she had been 
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taught ; and what was teligion itself but a 
•higher, holier love ? Yet this new feeling 
disturbed her with a strange unrest, making 
her forget to tell the prescribed number of 
ave-marias and paternosters, and even when 
on her bended knees, causing her thoughts 
to wander to the blue eyes and soft waving 
hair of her new hero. Thus was it that her 
heart, so disciplined and ordered by the 
church, had poured out its struggles and 
disquietudes into that bosom to which it was 
accustomed to fly, and which had never 
failed it yet — ^the bosom of the priest. Mad- 
dalena concealed nothing ; the first flutter- 
ings of her maiden heart, the first faithless- 
ness to her love the church, the first uneasy 
throbbings which lead to passion and to 
sin — all was confessed, neither glossed nor 
hurried over, and Maddalena stood up with 
her burden cast from her, and the promise 
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of pardon sweetly hovering over her. To 
some minds there is much that is healing 
and comforting in the use of confession ; but 
to many this dwelling upon words and 
thoughts, and putting into language fancies 
and feelings that were scarcely definite, and 
gain much of their harm from their tangi- 
bleness, confession must brush the bloom 
off their innocence, and destroy the candour 
which scarcely is conscious of evil, except as 
a distant, horrible phantom. 

Padre Stefano, true to his doctrine, which 
held that a good friend must know as much 
of the worldly affairs of his penitents as of 
their chances of a heavenly reward, bent his 
steps the same evening to the abode of Ma- 
dame Scarsi. He was a fine sample of a 
Catholic priest, though not of the type of 
Lamartine's village cur^, benignant, self- 
denying, and austere, as regarded himself, 
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but brimming over to others with the milk 
of human kindness. No, Padre Stefano 
had more of Ignatius de Loyola, of the Je- 
suit type in him. Tall, spare, and erect, 
with a calm, high brow, piercing black eyes, 
an aquiline nose, and a compressed, in- 
expressible mouth, his colour that sallow, 
impassive hue which reveals no emotion, 
Padre Stefano's face was imperturbable, and 
only the brilliant, restless, glittering eyes 
gave a clue to the soaring, ambitious spirit, 
curbed into such quietude by the discipline 
of his order. 

Padre Stefano in the world would have 
been an ambitious, worldly man. Cast out as 
he was from all share in the world's affairs, 
he revenged himself by mixing in all the 
petty businesses and gossips of the village. 
He was ambitious still, but as he could not 
rule the world, like Gregorio VL, from the 
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Papal throne, he must resign himself to 
settle peasants' disputes, and be looked up 
to as the oracle of the small sphere in which 
he lived. 

The Roman Church has many of these 
spoilt lives, these existences manqueeSj to 
answer for; young men filled with the 
life-blood, the energy of a proud patrician 
race, cast into the church at an early age, 
that they may not be encumbrances and 
trouble to an impoverished family, and who 
find their career cut short, and themselves 
destined to moulder away in the daily routine 
of distastefiil ordinances. Thus, like Padre 
Stefano, they narrow their ideas, and screw 
their minds, till they can adopt the lillipu- 
tian measure of the influence they are to 
wield, and delight in using their authority 
to the utmost in the small space which still 
remains allotted to them. To many Catholic 
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priesta. the only food for their minds is a 
breviary, or the Life of the Saints ; no more 
expandmg, more invigorating reading do 
they allow themselves ; what wonder, then, 
that they use the influence of superstition 
and ignorance over their deluded and ill- 
taught flocks — the mass, and, if cultivated, 
the flower of the people ; and how can Italy, 
where this condition reigns more generally 
than anywhere else, expect to learn the 
meaning of the words Light and Liberty, 
while her inhabitants lie under the yoke of 
a grasping, ruling, blind, and bigoted priest- 
hood? 

As Padre Stefano neared the door of the 
villa, he heard Maddalena's voice singing, 
her clear silvery notes ringing through the 
air. It was a Tuscan love-song, and the 
priest fancied he could detect certain accents 
which gave a peculiar air of verity to the 
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loving words of endearment it expressed. 
Wrathfully he laid his hand on the latch, 
determined to check all such wanton exhi- 
bition of feeling. As he entered there was 
a general hush through the room, though 
there were but three people present — Arthur 
Dormer, Maddalena, and her mother. Ma- 
dame Scarsi leant back in her high arm-chair, 
silent and reserved as usual, with her thin 
white hands folded in her lap ; a little to 
her left sat Maddalena at her spinning-wheel 
singing ; her eyes were glistening and full, 
but a smile played on her lips ; and Arthur 
had ensconced himself on a low chair in the 
window, nominally touching up the picture 
of Maddalena, which was placed on an easel 
in front of him, but in reality contemplating 
with delight the fair face of the singer. A 
moment the Padre paused on the threshold, 
taking in each detail ; then he advanced with 
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^ "bless you, my children," in his most 
sweet and impressive tones. 

"Ah I is it you. Padre Stefano ?" 

Maddalena rose shyly, while a rosy 
blush suffused her cheek at the remem- 
brance of her confession of the after- 
noon; and Madame Scarsi, for the first 
time showing a little animation, beckoned 
him to her. 

" Padre," said she, " it is some days since 
you have been to see us — I am right glad 
that again you visit us." 

" It seems, madame," said the Padre, 
gravely, "that you have had amusement 
and occupation — I see visitors ;" he glanced 
towards the window, where Arthur sat, ap- 
parently absorbed in his work. 

" Ah ! yes," said she, wearily, " young 
people like a little change ; and Mad- 
dalena is very lonely — ^besides," she added, 
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in a lower tone, "he is English — I could 
not resist it." 

The Padre shook his head. "All the 
worse/' murmured he. A few moments he 
whispered in low tones to Madame Scarsi, 
who nodded and bowed her head sadly; 
then he turned to Arthur and said, " Have 
you ever been in this part of Italy before ? — 
is it not pretty ?' 

The young man looked up quickly, with 
that frank, sunny smile that endeared him so 
• soon to the most prejudiced acquaintance. 

" No, I have never been here before ; 
but I do not say I may not be tempted to 
come again. It is pretty certainly, almost 
reahsing one's ideas of the garden of Eden." 

The priest smiled, and answered, 

" Ah I that is the enthusiasm of youth ; 
when we get older, we see only the serpent 
and the temptation, and not the beauties of 
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Paradise. You English, however, are not 
generally so full of ardour — I think you are 
a cold, unsympathetic nation." 

"Thank you for the opinion," laughed 
Arthur, with an ease that astonished Mad- 
dalena, who was accustomed to treat the 
Padre with the respect and deference due to 
her confessor. " You see, I am an artist, 
and they are supposed to have lots of high- 
flown sentiment, and all that sort of thing ; 
but perhaps you don't approve of such 
vanity as painting and art ?" 

To his half sarcastic remark the priest 
returned, 

" Look at the relics left us by the painters 
of the sixteenth century — Michael Angelo, 
Correggio, Raphael and such, and then 
say if the Catholic Italy does not appreciate 
art ! But we like it to be used to show 
forth the glory of religion — we like sacred 
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subjects to be painted with reverence and 
love ; and not as in England, that painting 
should be turned entirely to feeding the 
vanity and pandering to the sensual amuse- 
ments of the multitude. I believe that art, 
in all its shapes, was revealed to us that we 
might by its means show forth more and 
more the glory of the Creator." 

Arthur, who had not intended his speech 
to be taken quite so much au serieux^ now 
turned the conversation by saying, 

" You see, I am only a portrait-painter. 
How do you like this ?" 

With these words he turned towards him 
the portrait of Maddalena. To do him jus- 
tice, it was a most graceful picture. He 
had caught the likeness, the peculiar atti- 
tude of the girl — so graceful, almost vo- 
luptuous in its form, and yet so simple and 
unstudied. He had arrested the smile on 
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her lips, the light in her eye, and had 
given her an ingenuous, thoughtful, tender 
expression. The priest gazed silently. Even 
he, cut off from all the sweet enjoyments of 
woman's society, and debarred from the high- 
est happiness of man, to clasp to his breast 
a heart beating with all a woman's love for 
him, — even he, hardened to beauty by 
nature and by discipline, felt the divine love- 
liness which the careful hand of the painter 
had so vividly transferred to the canvas. 

" Well, do you hke it ?" asked Arthur, 
impatient at the silence, which he interpreted 
unfavourably. 

" It is a very good likeness," said the 
priest carelessly, gulping back into his breast 
the tender feelings which had arisen, in 
spite of himself, at the sight of the picture. 

" Maddalena, why do you stand apart ?" 
exclaimed Arthur impetuously. " I don't 
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think the Padre likes the picture ; nor, in- 
deed, do I — it cannot equal the original." 

Maddalena blushed again, but drew near ; 
the Padre noted the words of concealed ad- 
miration, and a new and sinister light 
gleamed in his eyes. Of the love of this 
young man for Maddalena something might 
yet be made — a convert. Yes, no doubt he 
was of high family, and a convert in his 
rank of life would indeed bring triumph, 
and perhaps even more, worldly acquisitions 
to the Padre. 

Meanwhile, guileless of the priest's de- 
signs, Arthur and Maddalena chatted freely 
together — ^he telling her of his life in Eng- 
land, his hopes, his career ; she opening out 
about her books, her thoughts, and the 
little events which had enlivened the quiet 
routine of her existence. The priest and 
Madame Scarsi joined in the conversation 
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after a while, rendering it more general, 
and bringing Arthur to discourse about 
England and his own pursuits, in a ready, 
open, if perhaps slightly flighty way, that 
charmed the Padre into indulgence. 

When at last they parted for the night, 
Arthur accompanied the priest to his door, 
saying to himself as he walked home, 

" Dear me I how queer one does find 
things! — to think of a pleasant, agreeable 
man like that being stuck down in this little 
hole, with no one but peasants to speak to ; 
and that lovely girl buried here. Certainly 
I am in great luck I" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TirADDALENA walked by herself the 
•^^ next afternoon ; she felt in want of 
solitude to think over and analyse the differ- 
ent emotions that disturbed her hitherto so 
calmly-regulated heart. Since the last few 
days, the period of Arthur Dormer's stay at 
Chioggia, how strangely, how entirely had 
her frame of mind changed! — ^how many 
things had been made clear to her ! — ^how 
altered she felt on many subjects ! Her 
books, nature, life and health, had up to that 
time been all she cared or hoped for — noWy 
stormy, unsatisfied passions rose in her 
breast, and an aching void seemed to grow 
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in it daily. The first sense of womanhood, 
the first birth of love in the virgin heart, is, 
if unconscious, at least as wild, as impetuous 
as in that of the less ignorant but less can- 
did man. To know is not always to experi- 
ence ; and the most learned in precept are 
sometimes the worst performers in practice. 

Maddalena could not reason, could not 
analyse — what woman can ? — ^but she knew 
that what was in her had been sanctified by 
poets, and glorified, since the world began, 
as love. All the tender passages in her 
poetry, all the love verses and odes to un- 
seen mistresses, were re-read by her, and 
shed a new light upon many things that had 
seemed to her obscure. 

It is said that all young people are dis- 
posed to like sentimental poetry, and inclin- 
ed to thoughts of death and suicide, just 
when life seems fairest, and the highest 
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animal spirits might be thought to fill their 
every action with exuberance of happiness. 
This apparent discrepancy, we think, is 
caused by the first symptoms of the tender 
passion. Love-sick youth is an old but true 
expression ; and moonlight, love, and melan- 
choly go together. It is but seldom that we 
find mocking Kates and laughing Rosalinds 
in love ; but wild melancholy Ophelias and 
sighing Desdemonas are a common sight. 
Certain it is that Maddalena walked dream- 
ily along this afternoon, her head bent, her 
eyes fixed on the ground, while her lips 
murmured some of the sweet words which 
had a new and delicious meaning in them. 

Her steps had led her to a scene well- 
fitted to encourage poetic fancies. She was 
following a path sloping down to the sea ; 
masses of olives hid her from view, broken 
.fragments of rock, scattered at her feet. 
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formed an inviting seat, and the low, plash- 
ing murmur of the waves lulled her with 
sweet music. The delicious fragrance of the 
orange-blossom was wafted towards her on 
the soft breeze that played amongst her 
hair. All nature was still and calm; at 
times the song of the lark would thrill 
through the air, or the loud chirrup of the 
grasshopper make itself heard. 

Then again all would relapse into silence, 
while the sea-foam danced and glistened in 
the bright sunshine. In the most tumultu- 
ous whirl of passion, nature always spoke to 
Maddalena's heart ; it seemed to sympathize 
with all her words, and share all her joys, 
and now, looking across the deep blue ocean, 
it echoed forth the feeling of her soul. Clasp- 
ing her hands, Maddalena exclaimed, 

" Oh 1 thou who hast made all this beauty, 
thou who speakest in such loving accents 
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through thy works, teach me to know thee 
and adore thee ; for thy worship is that of 
Kght and happiness ! Oh I life and love, 
smile upon me ; to you I solemnly dedicate 
myself ; guard me under the shelter of your 
wings 1" 

The momentary enthusiasm died upon 
her lips as a cloud suddenly obscured the 
sun. Was it an emblem of her future life, 
sorrow darkening and shutting out the sun 
of happiness ? Maddalena seated herself on 
a jfragment of stone, and gazed listlessly at 
the long yellow line of shore that stretched 
out in jfront of her. Her book sank to the 
ground, while her fingers toyed with a 
branch of orange-flower. A loud crackling 
in the bushes behind her made her start 
and turn round, and she beheld Arthur 
Dormer advancing, smiling and triumphant, 
towards her. 
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" Ah ! have I found you at last ?" he ex- 
daimed ; " you gave me a long hunt after 
you, but knowing your love of solitude, it 
enabled me to trace you. Well, I must 
say," throwing himself down negligently by 
her side, " you have chosen a pretty spot to 
soliloquise in. How well that shelving 
shore, and the groves of trees bordering it, 
look ; and how blue the sea is, like a mir- 
ror ! I think I will make a sketch of it ; 
you can be in no hurry to finish your walk, 
so you must stay and keep me company, 
and thus we can spend a most pleasant hour 
or two." 

Maddalena acquiesced, and the young 
man soon brought out his pencil and scrap- 
book, and began to draw, talking very fast 
the while. 

" Do you often come here ?" he said. " I 
can fancy you an Egeria, appearing to those 
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who visit tliis wood, and who might easily 
pretend they found wisdom and knowledge 
here — wisdom whispered by those rosy 
lips, and knowledge acquired by looking in 
those eyes. I've often thought those old 
Romans had a very jolly time of it — no 
tiresome old chaperons or fussing papas to 
interfere ; nymphs were plentiful, and very 
good-natured to show themselves whenever 
it was required. Oh ! but I forget, Madda- 
lena, you have never lived in England, and 
you have no idea what a bore it is the mo- 
ment a fellow likes a girl, and she knows it, 
all the mammas and chaperons are down 
upon him, and say he is a brute if he don't 
marry her at once, for ' he has raised ex- 
pectations he don't mean to fulfil ;' and then 
come settlements, and fixtures, and pin- 
money, and I don't know what else, and 
the poor fellow is swamped in it all. Not 
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that that can ever be my case ; the chape- 
rons won't pick me up, for, you know, 
Maddalena, I am only a younger son, and 
that is their hete noire '^ 

" Ah I" said Maddalena, listening eagerly. 

" I suppose you don't comprehend what a 
younger son is — for in this country all are 
alike ; but in England it don't only mean that 
you are born a few years after your brother, 
and perhaps petted all the more for being 
the youngster. No, it means that you must 
be content to starve on a miserable pittance, 
and play second fiddle to your brother 
through life, and see the girl you are in love 
with throw you over for your lucky bro- 
ther, blessed with less brains and more 
money ; and you are slighted and snubbed by 
everybody, and avoided as a " detrimen- 
tal," while he is courted and run after, and 
lives in great style, with money, and all 
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that it can buy, at his command ! And then 
people call me extravagant, because I 
spend rather less in the course of a year 
than what he gives his stud-groom !" 

Arthur wound up his speech in an ag- 
grieved tone. 

"But all this seems very unjust," said 
Maddalena, sympathizingly. 

" Unjust ! of course it is, but what does 
that signify? — it's the law, and England's 
greatness depends upon it, they say. As if 
it could signify whether a few people 
had a hundred thousand a year more or 
less I" 

" I think I should alter the law, if I was 
a great, good statesman,*' said Maddalena 
thoughtfully. 

" Yes 1 but then you are a kind, dear 
little thing, and that's why you think so. 
Well, don't trouble your head about that 
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now, and let's talk on pleasanter subjects. 
Oh ! Maddalena, what shall I do without 
you in England I" 

The girl blushed, but said nothing. 

" Do you mean to live all your life 
here ?" he resumed ; " you will find it very 
duUr 

"Yes, when you are gone," murmured 
she, so low that the answer was scarcely 
audible. 

Arthur turned quickly, to look up search- 
ingly in her face. A deep rich glow was 
there, and her eyes were bent down, while 
from the comer of one there stole a tell-tale 
tear. 

" Do you really think you will miss me ? " 

" Miss you ?" said she, looking up with a 
smile of ineffable tenderness, "how can I 
do otherwise, when you have taught me the 
value of life !" 
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" Is this true, Maddalena ? " exclaimed he, 
impetuously, dropping his painting materials 
and taking her hand. " Do you mean that 
— that you could love me, care for me a 
little?" 

His voice trembled slightly ; all the half 
sarcastic, half flippant manner had vanished 
— ^he was a man, earnest, calm, and pleading. 

Maddalena answered in her low liquid 
tones, her slight Italian accent giving a 
fresh charm to the slow cadence of her 
words. 

" I am but an ignorant girl, and scarcely 
know how to express myself; but since I 
have seen you, I feel that life without you 
would be a blank. We Italians feel deeply, 
ardently, and that I hve you, I know too 
well." 

The last words came out slowly — ^almost 
reluctantly. In an instant Arthur's hand 
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was round her waist, his lips touched hers, 
whUe he murmured, 

" Maddalena, will you come with me to 
England ? — will you be my wife ?" 

A low cry escaped her ; she had not yet 
learnt the self-control the world teaches us 
— ^she was nature itself, and showed it in all 
her actions. 

" Ah ! this is happiness 1" 

Her head fell back on his shoulder, her 
eyes closed with a strange, wonderful sen- 
sation of peace and bliss, while his hand 
stroked her hair gently, and played tenderly 
amongst her tresses. Silence came over 
them — ^not the silence of want of thought, 
but the silence that comes when the heart 
is too full to speak, and happiness seems as 
if it would take wings to itself and flee 
away, were the spell broken. At last, sa- 
tiated with looking at her beauty, he took 
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her in his arms and kissed her passionately, 
devouringly, many, many times. An Eng- 
lish maiden might have recoiled — ^Madda- 
lena did not. Her own heart throbbed 
with passion and desire ; was it not natural 
and right that he should caress the woman 
he had just won ? — and did not every kiss 
send the blood wildly in a flow of joy 
through her veins, making her feel that she 
could die willingly in his embrace? This 
is love, this is passion — ^not the cold, calm 
sentiment, a combination of reason and 
custom, which an English girl so often 
thinks the only necessary accompaniment to 
marriage. A Uttle kissing goes a long way. 
So it does, ye prudent maidens ; may you 
never find that your lamp was but a will-o'- 
the-wisp — very faint, and shortly impercep- 
tible. 

Maddalena's head lay on Arthur's bosom, 
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her hand in his, whUe she whispered in her 
mellow language, 

" Arturo mio, t'amo ! " 

An exclamation startled them from their 
happiness, and looking up, they beheld the 
tall form of Padre Stefano watching them 
calmly with his piercing black eyes. 

Maddalena rose up, while a cold pang 
crossed her bosom wearily. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

"VTIGHT had closed in. Madame Scarsi 
-*" ^ sat in her high-backed chair, her pale, 
tired countenance wearing a more careworn 
expression than usual ; while Maddalena sat 
at her feet, with her head bent, and her 
hand in her mother's. A smile of happiness 
was on the girl's face ; the flush of joy had 
not yet passed away. 

"But, mother, he loves me sol" she 
said. 

Oft-repeated answer to a mother's tender 
warning. How many times has youth, trust- 
ing in its own strength and wisdom, refused 
the gift of others' experience, preferring to 
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learn the bitter lesson for itself and hoping 
that in this case, at least, the dictates of ne- 
cessity may be reversed. 

Madame Scarsi sighed. Had she, too, 
learned by experience that ^'he loved her so?" 

" But, mother," Maddalena began again, 
"he wishes me to be his wife — ^he wants 
me to go to England ; and what objection 
can you have ? — he is so handsome and so 
good !" 

*' Handsome he is," returned the mother — 
" I do not deny that ; but — but, Maddalena, 
there are other things to be considered in 
marriage — ^it is very serious, very solemn, 
sometimes very miserable." 

Madame Scarsi's voice was so impressive, 
as she said these last words, that Maddalena 
looked up, and seeing a tear roll down her 
mother's faded cheek, she started up, and 
kissing her fondly, exclaimed, 
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" Oh ! darling mother, do not cry, we 
shall be very happy ; and, after all, we can 
wait a little, if you object. But Arturo is so 
anxious to please you ; and pray, pray make 
your child happy, which she can never be 
without your consent." 

Maddalena laid her soft cheek against 
her mother's, and gently stroked her thin, 
white hands. The mother shrank, as if 
with inward pain, and then said quietly, 

"Well, Maddalena, we must see; but 
there are other obstacles to be overcome — 
is he a Catholic ? I do not think you, who 
have been brought up so strictly by Padre 
Stefano, can marry a man who is not of the 
Romish faith." 

The colour faded from Maddalena's cheek. 
She had not thought of this. 

" I do not know," she answered, after a 
pause, " what his religion is, but I am sure. 
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whatever it is, it is a good one. Can you 
not see it in liis bright, honest blue eyes, 
SO loving and true? Mother, that man 
never could deceive me 1 " 

" I trust not, my child ; but I will talk to 
him, and see if he has reason as well as 
love. At any rate, I shall abide by the 
advice of Padre Stefano — ^he is unpreju- 
diced, and he will tell me what I had best 
do. I would not wreck your happiness 
either by a too hasty marriage, or by re- 
fusing my consent to one that promised to 
be auspicious." 

" That's right, darling mother !" exclaimed 
Maddalena. " I knew you would be kind 
when I told you of my happiness this after- 
noon; but now I must go and dress, for 
Arturo will be here at seven o'clock, to hear 
your decision." And the gay young creature 
skipped off to her room, to adorn the beauty 
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which needed no art to increase its perfec- 
tion. 

Arthur Dormer, meanwhile, was gazing 
out of his window in the room at the inn 
into which we first introduced him at the 
commencement of this story. It wore an 
aspect of greater comfort than on that night 
when the landlord had praised its extent and 
capabilities. Various garments, cigars, writing 
materials, unfinished sketches, and last, but 
not least, Maddalena's portrait, in a promin- 
ent position on the easel, gave a look of 
home and of habitation to its appearance. 
Arthur looked, as Maddalena had said, very 
handsome. His open, sunburnt countenance 
was radiant with delight, his eyes beamed 
with their merry expression, his chestnut 
wavy hair was carefully brushed back from 
his manly forehead. He was dressed in a black 
velvet shooting-coat, and had (alas ! that we 
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must introduce so unpoetical a climax) a 
cigar between his rosy lips. 

'' Yes 1" lie soliloquised, " the world might 
say I have made a fool of myself, thus to 
engage myself to a girl without a sixpence, 
and with nothing but her good looks to re- 
commend her; but then she is a master- 
piece of art, the most beautiful creature I 

^ver set eyes on. D ^n me, if I think I 

can wait patiently till the wedding-day, to 
call her my own, and then to the deuce 
with custom, prudence, and everything else, 
and m be a happy man for once ! What is 
the use of being a younger son, if one can't 
make an imprudent marriage. Nobody cares 
for me, and I care for nobody," he whistled 
merrily, contemplating the picture of Mad- 
dalena. " I feel quite good since I have 
known her; I couldn't have played with that 
girl's feelings, she has such a heavenly look, 
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it would be a shame to bring tears into 
those eyes ; no, marriage is the only compli- 
ment I can pay her, and I don't think she 
is dear at the price. We shall be very 
poor ; I don't think my father will fork out 
much money; but I'm young, and I can 
work ; these pictures will pay, and then I 
shall work with a will, when I have my 
little wife to welcome me home with her 
smiles. Heigh ho ! I'm afraid, little Mad- 
dalena, you'll have a hard task to break me 
out of all my lazy, idle ways ; but I'll try, 
and perhaps some day I may be a model 
husband. Who'd ever have thought I 
should pick up a wife in this little ham- 
let r 

Our hero, now having finished his cigar, 
and arranged his toilet, started off for the 
Scarsi's house, where he expected to be re- 
ceived as an accepted lover. How often 
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I have pitied the trembling youth who has 
just offered his hand and heart to the 
maiden of his choice in a fit of hot passion, 
or perhaps after the imbibing of several po- 
tations of champagne, and who has now to 
face the cold shower of her papa's surprise, 
her mamma's inquiries, and a cross-examina- 
tion of all his hopes, aspirations, prospects, 
and expectations ; feeling the whole time 
like a miserable culprit who has charged, in 
blind fury, the well-ordered battalion of a 
regiment of the Guards ! 

The night was warm. Who has not 
known some of those delicious tropical 
nights when existence is a pleasure, and 
love and melancholy dreaming a necessary 
accompaniment to the scene ? Thus the 
young lovers soon felt the small sitting- 
room oppressive, and by mutual consent 
they stole silently out into the porch, where 
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the fragrance of the orange-blossom was 
strong and sweet ; the air was soft, though 
fresh, the sky of that deep clear blue which 
you only see in Italy. Numberless little 
stars glittered in the heavens, while the pale 
rays of the moon glistened like silver on the 
bosom of the waves. Even passion could 
not make itself heard in a scene like that, of 
such calm, impressive beauty. Involuntarily 
Arthur exclaimed — 

" How glorious !" 

" Is it not ?" answered Maddalena, softly. 
" I love these Italian nights. No wonder 
our poets sang of love, if they often walked 
out on nights like these I Does not the air 
seem loaded with fragrance ? — ^is not nature 
hushed as in a sleep of peace ? Oh ! Ar - 
thur, everything seems to me so beautiful 
since — since I know you love me." 

" Darling," said he, kissing her hair pas- 
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sionately, " you and I will now never be 
parted — worlds could not separate us — ^the 
power of love would draw us together 
again I" 

"I feel as if it were all a beautiful 
dream," answered the girl, nestling closer 
to him, as if she feared that some evil influ- 
ence might part her from him. "I am 
afraid lest I should awaken and find it is 
but a dream — ^gone, to return no more I" 

" Oh 1 Maddalena, how can you think so? 
Do not give way to such sad forebodings, 
when all the future smiles upon us." 

" Ah 1 if you should cease to love me — 
if all this were to pass away, I tell you," she 
exclaimed, passionately tearing herself from 
him, and her eyes glowing with a feverish 
light — " I tell you — I know not what is in 
myself ; I never felt it till this hour, but, if 
you should forget me — ^if this night were to 
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fade from your remembrance, and the form 
of Maddalena be no longer dear to you, I 
would see you perish — I would have your 
life blood rather than that you should live 
happy, and I would die myself with you ! 
You know not what the passion of an Ital- 
ian is ; if we are deceived, we rest not till 
we have burnt up the heart that lured us 
with its false promises. We must have re- 
venge^ even if we fall victims too, for the 
devouring flame swallows up all that comes 
within its reach. Like that star that shines 
there so grandly ; does it not look calm- 
splendid ? — but were you to come within its 
orbit, you would be consumed in its fiery 
radiance. Passion in our hearts, if it has 
nothing else to prey upon, will consume 
ourselves. I should not survive your loss 
— I feel it. My heart, like a plant in a de- 
sert, parched for want of water, would soon 
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fade away, and return to the cool bosom of 
its mother earth. I know not what impels 
me to talk thus, Arthur. Sometimes, in the 
stillness of a night like this, words and 
thoughts, wonderful, unusual, come to me, 
and I long to pour them out into another's 
bosom. Oh I Arturo, t'amo tanto I " 

These last words have a soft, passionate 
cadence in Maddalena's mellow language, 
that their equivalents in English do not pos- 
sess. The latter seem cold, hard, inexpress- 
ive in comparison. Love has come to us 
from the South, and therefore it is but right 
that its language should ever remain sacred 
to the expression of the deepest passion. 
Arthur was almost startled at the depth of 
feeling he had called forth This had never 
come to his experience yet ; words, passion- 
ate, endearing words, had fallen on his 
ear before now, but not uttered with the 
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wild, passionate truth Maddalena had thrown 
into them. Not only had this girl entranced 
him, she had also awed him — him the roue^ 
the man about town ! Such is the power of 
the love of Innocence and Truth. He 
clasped her slender waist, and held her to 
his breast; her fluttering heart palpitated 
close to his, her breath fanned his cheek, 
coming and going with rapidity and uncer- 
tainty. Never had he felt so agitated, 
though he had often held as fair a form in 
his embrace. He spoke hurriedly and 
hoarsely, 

" Let us go in, Maddalena, your mother 
niust be waiting for us 1" 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

II TADAME SCARSrS heart was very 
■^^-*^ heavy at the prospect of parting with 
her daughter. Hitherto she had considered 
her such a child, that the idea of marriage 
had not entered her head; she thought 
her too young and inexperienced, and was 
iQ no hurry to let her leave the maternal 
wing. Her own life had been one of such 
sorrow, that she dreaded sending forth this 
young life to fight its own way in the world, 
and would gladly have given up much com- 
fort to have secured to her daughter the 
benefit of her experience. But, as we have 
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already seen, that was not to be — Madame 
Scarsi's sole hope was in the aid and advice 
of the priest. 

While Maddalena and her lover were talk- 
ing in the porch, the weary mother was in 
close conversation with Padre Stefano, lay- 
ing all her hopes and fears into the one 
scale, with expediency into the other. The 
priest sat near her, his brow knitted with 
earnest thought, his countenance more im- 
perturbable than ever — ^he was silent, but he 
seemed deeply pondering over some matter. 
" You see," the mother said, " I could not 
bear to thwart her, if her heart is set on 
this marriage ; but we know so little of this 
young man, I am almost afraid to trust her 
happiness in his hands." 

^' Pshaw ! madame," answered the priest, 
impatiently, "it is not the question of an 
insignificant love affair, or whether a girl's 
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foolish fancy is to be gratified or not — there 
are much higher interests at stake." 

^'How?" asked Madame Scarsi, bending 
forward eagerly ; ^' what do you mean ?" 

*^In the first place," said the priest, 
gravely, " I have ascertained that he is not 
a Catholic — not a member of our holy 
Church." 

" OhI but then — " interrupted she, hastily. 

"Patience, madame," continued he, waving 
his hand to impose silence. " Hear what I 
am about to say first. You have always 
given me the whole of your confidence, you 
have always looked upon me as your father 
(which I am, your father in the Church), 
you have said you would abide by my ad- 
vice; is that your intention and wish now? — 
I must know this before I can proceed. " 

"It is my wish," said Madame Scarsi, 
wonderingly. 
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" Very well. Then I may presume that 
you will attend strictly to the opinions I am 
about to pronounce ?" 

Madame Scarsi bowed acquiescence. 

" Since I have known Maddalena she has 
appeared to me to be all one could desire — 
holy, reverent, and thoroughly subservient 
to the rules of the Church. Is she so still?" 

"Yes, father, she is." 

" Very well. Then, of course, she would 
not think of entering upon marriage unless 
sanctified by the consent of the Church, as 
signified by me, her agent ?" 

" Oh I no, father, she would not." 

" Granted, then, that the young man is a 
heretic — and mind you, I consider him a 
most dangerous heretic, for he is one of 
those who sneer at all that is holy — ^granted 
that Maddalena is in love with him, but can- 
not marry without our consent — she seems to 
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be entirely in our hands, to mould her 
future as we will." 

" I do not understand you," began Ma- 
dame Scarsi. 

" I mean that you, who are a faithful 
daughter of the Church, and have been for- 
given all the errors of your youth, and re- 
ceived, pardoned, into her tender bosom — I 
mean that with you, of course, the good of 
religion, and the advice of your priest, the 
revealer of pardon and peace, would weigh 
before the petty consideration of your daugh- 
ter's worldly advantage, which goes by the 
frivolous name of happiness I" 

" But, father, I cannot see her miserable 
— I have been so myself!" cried the mother, 
in despairing tones. 

" Your unhappiness sprang from sin," an- 
swered the priest, severely ; " and have you 
not promised that your whole life shall be 
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dedicated to the spread and glory of religion, 
as the atonement ?" 

" Yes, and I have kept my promise," said 
the poor woman, mournfully. " Have I not 
grieved and prayed, and done good works 
with tears and repentance ?" 

"You have, my daughter, and peace be 
on you ; but the work of atonement is not 
yet complete. Your daughter s life must yet 
be moulded by you, in accordance with the 
strict principles of virtue and self-abnega- 
tion." 

"I am willing, father," murmured the 
widow; "but what am I to do? I cannot see 
my child miserable, while one breath of life 
remains in me 1" 

" It is not necessary that she should be 
made so," answered he, soothingly ; " but 
the young man must not remain a heretic. 
I have also ascertained that he is of noble 
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family, and has numerous and wealthy rela- 
tions. He must become a convert, and our 
cause will then have an advocate, and a foot- 
ing amongst the most rank heresy, where 
our light will shine, and your glory in bring- 
ing a lost sheep back to the flock will be 
made manifest ; for this is what you must do 
— working by your daughter's love for that 
young man." 

"But how can I, father, a poor widow, 
do this ?" 

" It is very simple. You must refuse 
your consent to the marriage unless he 
becomes a convert, or at least promises 
to become so after his marriage; for I 
trust to Maddalena's good influence, sup- 
ported ever by your counsels, to achieve 
that. Again, the marriage must be 
hurried on, so that no communications 
from his family in England may put a stop 
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to it; and remember that if this should 
occur — if the marriage is broken off, and 
the girl rendered unhappy — ^it is you alone 
who are responsible for it !" 

The priest stopped, but his eye was bent 
severely and yet hopefully on Madame 
Scarsi. She sat with her head bowed on 
her hands, the picture of miserable resigna- 
tion, with not a wish to murmur, and yet 
cut to the heart by the stern injimctions she 
prepared to follow. 

" Well !" at last the priest exclaimed, " is 
your decision made, and is obedience your 
intention ?" 

"It is," answered the mother submissively. 

"Then," said the priest, relaxing a little 
of his sternness, " I think all is settled and 
clear, Madame. We will call in the chil- 
dren, to hear your kind decision in their 
favour." 
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" A moment !" the widow exclaimed, 
rising to detain the priest, who was already 
going — "a moment," she hoarsely con- 
tinued; "there is one more thing I must 
say. Mr. Dormer must know who Madda- 
lena is !" 

"I do not see that," said the priest, re- 
turning to his seat, while a dark cloud over- 
spread his countenance, and his eyes glit- 
tered fiercely. " I do not see that at all," 
he repeated. 

" Oh I yes, father," said the widow, much 
agitated ; " it would not be right to let him 
marry in ignorance ; and besides," here she 
drew herself up with dignity, though a tear 
shone in her eye, and her lips trembled as 
she spoke, " I am determined; and in this 
even you shall not shake my resolve I" 

" Well, at least it will not be necessary 
that he should know everjrthing." 
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" Everjrthing I" the woman said with em- 
phasis, her pale hands clutching at the table 
for support — " all he shall know — ^my 
shame, my sin — I will conceal nothing ; and 
if he then forsakes my daughter, God help 
her I she will be saved perhaps worse misery 
— ^misery such as mine ! No, father, I can- 
not do otherwise." 

" Well, as you please," the priest said sul- 
lenly. " I warn you I think you very fool- 
ish ; and no doubt the youth will break off 
the marriage, on which, as I told you be- 
fore, so much depends ; but if you will be 
such a determined fool, the only thing I 
can do is to try and counteract the mischief 
which certainly will ensue." 

These words were uttered in a brief, harsh 
tone ; then, seeing that the widow had sunk 
back in her chair utterly prostrate with 
grief, the priest added in a more gentle voice. 
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" Well, dear Madame, do not fret ; no 
doubt all will yet be well. And, at any 
rate, never let us forget that our interests 
are the same, and confide fully and entirely 
in me. And now, here come the children. 
Remember what you have promised." 

The widow Scarsi, as we have already 
seen from this interview, if filled with re- 
morse, and broken-down under the influence 
of her confessor and her misery, had at 
least some character and decision left in her; 
and no sooner had Maddalena and her lover, 
still under the soft influence of their hour in 
the moonshine, re-entered the room, than 
she determined at once to communicate what 
she had to say to her daughter and her in- 
tended. 

" Maddalena, my child," she said, when 
the latter came up to her, "I wish to speak 
a moment to Mr. Dormer alone. Will 
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you leave the room, and tell Caterina to 
prepare chocolate. Do not return till I sum- 
mon you." 

The girl obeyed, much wondering what 
all the mystery was about; and as she turned 
to gain the door, sending a kiss through her 
fingers to her lover, who stood apart silent 
and abstracted. 

When Maddalena had left the room, Ma- 
dame Scarsi remained seated, with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, almost as if she did not 
know of the presence of the Englishman, 
who, in his turn, still full of all the words and 
looks that had passed between him and the 
girl he loved, did not seek to break the spell 
which had fallen on him. 

" Mr. Dormer," at last said Madame Scarsi, 
in such pure English, that it made him start 
with surprise ; "will you take a seat ?" 

Hitherto the widow had always spoken in 
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Italian, and though Maddalena had told 
Arthur that her mother spoke English better 
than herself, yet he had scarcely given a 
thought to the matter ; and now, when her 
pure accent fell on his ear, it made him 
feel as if she were suddenly a different 
person. 

"Mr. Dormer, you wish to marry Mad- 
dalena. She is young and beautiful (/ say it, 
though a mother should not praise her off- 
spring — but it is only the truth) ; she loves 
you, I believe, as far as her young and in- 
experienced heart knows the meaning of 
the word, and you, in return, love her, 
and wish to make her your wife. I thank 
you for the kind intention — a mothers 
heart cannot be indifferent to it, for it is the 
highest compliment an honest man can pay 
an honest woman. Give me your hand, and 
let me press it in acknowledgment." 
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Arthur gave his hand to Madame Scarsi, 
who took it, and clasped it between her 
poor thin fingers. She held it a moment 
without speaking, while the tears stood in 
her eyes ; and then she said, letting it fall 
again, 

"You are aware she is a strict Roman 
Catholic, and it is my duty to see that she 
does not marry one of another religion, who 
might pervert her from the path of duty, 
which I and her father confessor, who has 
brought her up, consider the only road to 
salvation. You will not, I am sure, be 
offended if I say that, knowing all this, she 
can never marry you unless you become a 
Roman Catholic before, or hold out a dis- 
tinct promise of becoming so after your mar- 
riage. I would not ask from you any decis- 
ive answer to-night. I wish you to think 
it over at your leisure, and give me a cool. 
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well-reflected answer to-morrow. But there 
is another point : you, who have come trust- 
ing and confidingly into the bosom of an 
unknown family, asking no credentials, and 
offering your hand and heart to the daughter 
of the house, are entitled to receive some in- 
formation regarding her. This informa- 
tion, which is usually so simple, happens 
in this case to be of a peculiarly pain- 
ful nature to me ; but as it is my duty to 
give it, I do not shrink from it." 

Here the widow's voice, which had been 
very firm and calm, now faltered, and be- 
came husky. However, she soon recovered 
herself, and continued — 

" You must first know my history. You 
have been told that I am a widow, and no- 
thing more — no one knows more about me 
here. I am an Italian, born in Florence, of 
wealthy parents. My father was a rich 
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banker, and my mother of one of the best 
families of Florence. I was brought up in 
luxury, and my education was considered 
perfect in all branches. French and Eng- 
lish were as familiar to me as my native 
tongue; and any foreigners of distinction 
who came to Florence invariably presented 
themselves at my father's house, and were 
introduced to me. I will not weary you 
by long details, but this much it is necessary 
you should know. Amongst these guests 
was a young English nobleman, rich and 
handaome, and very, very fascinating — at 
least, I thought so then, but I was only 
seventeen. He became very intimate with me 
and used to call me his white lily, though my 
name was Leonor ; and at last we mutually 
fell in love. I wanted to marry him with 
the consent of my parents, who, I was sure, 
would not refuse, but he pleaded stern rela- 
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tions at home, circumstances, &c., for us to 
keep our engagement secret. Some months 
I spent in blind, delicious happiness, seeing 
him every day, and listening to his flatter- 
ing words of love. At the expiration of 
that time he informed me that he was sud- 
denly called to England. I implored him 
not to leave me — I sobbed and wept with 
agony. At last he agreed, but only on con- 
dition that I should fly with him by night, 
and unknown to my parents. He promised 
we should be married two hours' journey 
off, in the next town. In a weak moment 
I consented. When we had left Florence, 
I begged him to stop in the first town for 
us to be married. He put forth first one 
reason, and then another, urging the neces- 
sity of a rapid flight, that we might not be 
overtaken. I, foolish girl, trusted implicit- 
ly, and when at last we stopped, allowed 
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him to defer the ceremony from day to 
day. After some months spent in Paris, 
where we had eluded all discovery, I per- 
ceived I was about to become a mother, 
and with fear and despair threw myself 
at his feet, and besought him, for the 
sake of our child, to save my honour, and 
that of the poor babe, who was to enter the 

• 

world imder such bad auspices. Under 
these circumstances, and after some hesita- 
tion on his part, the ceremony was perform- 
ed, in early morning, one day in Paris. A 
few months afterwards Maddalena was 
bom. But, alas ! the ceremony by which I 
had hoped to secure her happiness and fu- 
ture position was false, the priest an 
assumed character, and the whole thing il- 
legal. I never knew this till many years 
afterwards, and lived in perfect peace and 
usion in the neighbourhood of Milan, 
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tny husband, as I then thought him, going 
over to England for some time, and return- 
ing faithfully after each of his visits. My 
incognito he justified by the brutality of his 
father, who would disinherit him if he mar- 
ried. Thus also he forbade me to commu^ 
nicate with my family. Years elapsed ; though 
sometimes a little anxious and lonely, I was 
very happy — he did not like to see me sad, 
and I never grieved in his presence. But what 
was my horror when, on his return from dne 
of these trips to England, he informed me 
that I was not his wife, only his mistress, 
and that our intimacy must cease, as he was 
going to be married to a lady in England, 
with his father's full approbation. What 
could I say — I had no redress ! With my 
last breath I could but love him 1 I sank 
into a raging fever, which very nearly put 
an end to my days. I recovered, however, 
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to dedicate myself to the education of my 
daughter. With the advice and assistance 
of Padre Stefano, whom I had known in my 
happy days at Milan, I removed here, where 
none knew my sad story. Covered with 
shame and despair, I have never communi- 
cated with any of my friends, and have lived 
here in solitude. Now you know all my 
life, my remorse, and that Maddalena is my 
illegitimate child. Not in will — God knows 
I truly thought I was married — but in fact. 
Can you take her now, Mr. Dormer ?*' 

The widow's eyes were fixed with a wild, 
imploring look upon the young man's face, 
which showed the horror he felt at the re- 
cital of her woes. 

^' So help me God, I will !" he exclaimed. 
" Maddalena shall be , dearer than ever to 
me henceforth ; fatherless, her husband shall 
be all in all to her. But that scoundrel— r 
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who is he, what is his name, that I may hold 
him up to the aversion of the world ?" 

" That," said Madame Scarsi, lifting her 
eyes to the heavens with an ineffable look of 
sublime resignation — " that shall ever be my 
secret. I love him still !" 

The young man gazed a moment, and then 
exclaimed, throwing himself into her arms, 

^ Mother, let me be your son also I" 
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CHAPTER IX 

ItTTICH food for thought was afforded 
-^-^ Arthur Dormer by the reanembrance 
of hii» Gonv^sotioii with Madame Scar^ 
Suddenly roused from the sweet indoloice 
of love-mafcmg to listen to her harrowing 
story^ he had not looked upon it in the cold, 
dispasBaonate, worldly Tight he would have 
regarded it in at aay other time, but had 
allowed his first impulse and his imagina- 
tion to run away with him FranMy and 
freely, without one afterthought, he had 
offered to take Maddala:ia as his wife, not- 
withstanding the stain of her birth, whick 
now, as he paced the solitude of his own 
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chamber, and indulged in his pipe, that uni- 
versal comforter of man, he felt to be an 
immense, if not an insuperable difficulty. It 
is so easy, when carried away by the im- 
pulse of the moment, to make love ardently, 
as if your life depended on it ; and so easy 
to forget afterwards all the passionate protes- 
tations, all the fervent vows you have just 
poured forth, and only remember that you 
have made a fool of yourself, and that you 
have engaged yourself to the very girl whom, 
in your sober senses, you would so much 
rather see married to your friend. 

Something of this sort were the reflections 
that passed through Arthur's mind as he 
pondered over the events of the past day. 
Not that he loved Maddalena one whit the 
less ; to do him justice, he felt a deep and 
true afltection for her lovable, womanly na- 
-ture; but he thought with dismay of the 
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many inconvenient circumstances that accom- 
panied his marriage to her. A Catholic 
wife, friendless, unconnected, and, to crown 
all, illegitimate — ^it certainly was enough to 
turn a man's brain ! And yet Arthur had 
no intention of giving her up ; but he would 
gladly have altered or removed some of the 
conditions imposed upon him. About her 
religion he cared not one straw — Pagan or 
Mahommedan was all the same to him, so 
long as she did not hold the law of 
polygamy, or require several husbands. 

Now, don't be shocked, gentle reader; 
religious scruples are not so very common 
amongst young men — ^men of the world, 
that is to say, for we would not wrong bash- 
ful young curates, or aspiring students in 
theology. No, he cared nothing for Mad- 
dalena's profession of faith, and he had 
no doubt he should elude her mother's re- 
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quisition on that point; but Ule^timate — 
that was quite another thing. How could 
he present her to the Countess Highflyer, 
whose lineage was to be traced for ages — or 
to Lady AUcash, who was so particular as 
to her acquaintances — or even to his mother, 
Lady Caroline Dormer, as the offspring of 
love, beautiful and attractive doubtless, but 
still not a strictly legal member of society* 
The man of the world felt this, though the 
arch little scampish god Love whispered to 
him that it didn't signify, and that Madda- 
lena's beauty would pull her through eve^ 
the critical ordeal of fashionable society? 
The man of the world knew this was a fal'- 
lacy, but yet could not give up the happi- 
ness he had promised himself. 

Altogether Arthur felt very uncomfort- 
able, very much in love, and rather sheepish. 
The next morning must settle all, and he 
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must satisfy or annul the hasty decision of 
the previous evening. While he was thus 
debating these points in his own mind, long- 
ing for somebody who would clear them 
up, and tell him what to do, he heard a 
short, decisive rap at his door. Mechani- 
cally he answered, "Come in," supposing 
it was the landlord coming to ask for orders, 
or to suggest a new dish for his supper. 
As he gave the permission, the door opened, 
and Padre Stefano entered. Rather as- 
tonished at the intrusion — for he was not on 
such intimate terms with the priest as to 
warrant his visit at this late hour — ^Arthur 
said, hesitatingly, 

"May I ask " 

Before he could finish the sentence, the 
priest, bowing serenely, took a chair, and 
jn the mild, benevolent tones which he 
fknew so well how to assume when neces- 
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sary, said, " Pray excuse my troubling you 
at this hour — I come about a little matter of 
business." 

" Have you ?" inquired Arthur, who had 
remained standing, as if he expected his 
visitor to depart directly ; " can you not 
defer it till to-morrow ? I am rather busy 
just now." 

The priest glanced contemptuously at the 
wreath of smoke issuing from Arthur's pipe, 
the litter of things about, and the evident 
want of occupation of the owner of the 
apartment, then said, 

" I will not detain you long, but I am 
anxious to have a few words with you on 
the subject of one of my parishioners whom 
I take the deepest interest in — ^Maddalena 
Scarsi." 

The young man blushed, but drew nearer 
and seated himself. What was the object 
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of the priest's visit ? — perhaps to break off 
the marriage ! A hope thrilled through 
Arthur's heart, as quickly followed by a 
pang. " Proceed," he said hurriedly. 

"You may, perhaps, be aware," then 
continued the priest, "that I have known 
Maddalena from her earliest childhood ; she 
is dear to me as a faithful daughter of the 
Church, and, in my capacity of confessor, 
scarcely a thought of that pure and loving 
heart has been hid from me. A few days 
ago I perceived that something was amiss 
with her ; she, usually so joyous and serene, 
was grave, tearful, and embarrassed. I ex- 
horted her to conceal nothing from me, 
thinking it was some trifling maiden's sorrow. 
What was my horror when I found that 
what distressed her was the knowledge of 
her love for a young man — ^that young man 
are you /" 
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. The priest, who had spoken slowly, softly, 
and gravely, now looked up to see what 
eflfect this speech had had upon Arthur. 

The latter sat with his eyes bent upon 
the curling clouds of smoke that he blew 
from between his lips, and on his face was 
a smile and flush of triumph. The priest 
made no remark upon this, and continued — 

" You, who are, I doubt not, a man of 
the world, cannot conceive what a depth 
such a sentiment, in the bosom of a pure, 
unsophisticated girl like that, who is cogni- 
zant of none of the usages of the world, and 
has scarcely any acquaintances, can attain 
to. I tell you I was startled at the passion 
revealed so simply to me. What I came 
to say to-night is, beware how you deceive 
that girl. If you love her, marry her — sus- 
pense or uncertainty would only torture her 
uselessly, and desertion would kill her 1" 
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The Padre almost hissed out these last 
words, in the intensity of his emphasis. Ar- 
thur looked up eagerly. 

" You don't say so ! Does she really love 
me so ?" 

*^ She loves you with all the tenacity of 
her Italian constitution. Sensitive, ardent, 
and earnest, her life is wound round yours 
like the ivy round the oak ; disentangle it 
by force, and the weak clinging plant drops 
to the earth and dies !" 

These assertions agreed so entirely with 
Maddalena's passionate words in the porch, 
that Arthur felt convinced of their truth. 

" What I wish to impress upon you," con- 
tinued the priest, " is, that you must either 
fly to-morrow, and never more enter Mad- 
dalena's presence to torture her with your 
fair words, or you must plight your troth to 
her, and make her your own. Why, in- 
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deed, should you not? She is beautiful, 
her heart trusts in you, she values her 
charms but for your sake. Is not the 
breath of her lips sweet, the sound of her 
voice loving, the touch of her caresses 
fascinating enough, for your satiated de- 
shres?" 

The priest fired as he spoke ; the words 
fell from his lips hot and burning, feverish 
in their measured haste. Arthur's eyes glist- 
ened at the fair picture. Yes ! he was a fool 
to hesitate. But still the voice of prudence 
made itself heard, 

" You know all Madame Scarsi's history?" 
he inquired. 

" I know all," the priest answered, with 
unction; " she is a saint upon earth, and her 
fate is not so bad as she imagines. I myself 
have no doubt that the ceremony of her 
marriage was legal, though she has no means 

VOL. I. K 
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of proving it. The man was a nobleman. If 
he now saw his daughter grown up, beautiful 
and well-educated as she is, and particularly 
if she were married to an honest man, and a 
gentleman like you, I have no doubt, I say, 
that he would acknowledge her as his legiti- 
mate daughter ; and perhaps, even if he could 
not be persuaded, he might be coerced into 
it. At any rate, his daughter coming to 
England, married to an Englishman, is the 
surest way of accomplishing our object." 

" But we don't even know who he is, or 
what his history is ; he may be married and 
have children !" 

" Certainly ; but if we can prove the first 
marriage, the second will be illegal I" 

" Undoubtedly — still, how are we to 
prove it ?" 

*^Madame Scarsi knows his name, she must 
tell it us, that is the first thing ; then, as she 
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is the only witnesd agaiiast herseli^ we must 
endeavour to find witnesses who will prove 
she was married, or, at least, considered 
as sirch — ^which you are aware, after a cer- 
tain period, renders such an intimacy as hers 
legaU' 

" Ah 1 but—" said Arthur reflectively, "all 
this will be difficult ; nay, almost impossible, 
meanwhile it must delay the marriage inde- 
finitely,'' 

*^ Not so," exclaimed the other eagerly, 
^^ could you not marry before ?" 

"Then," returned Arthur, "Maddalena's 
position remains the same. No, it seems 
to me beset with difficulties. But how comes 
it that you, who knew Madame Scarsi when 
she lived at Milan, do not know her hus- 
band's name ?" 

" Because, when there, she lived under 
an assumed name, as he requested her ; and 
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since then she has kept it concealed from 
me, and I have not thonght it worth while to 
make inquiries, as she did not seem to care.'* 

" Well, then," resumed Arthmr, " I think 
there is nothing more to be said. I ^* 

" Then you give Maddalena up. So be 
it r said the priest stiffly, rising to go. 

" Not at all," exclaimed the young man, 
"only — ^you must really excuse me — ^the 
whole thing is so sudden, I have been quite 
taken aback." 

" There is no need, sir; either you give up 
the girl, or you abide by the conditions ; I 
cannot alter fate for you !" 

" Give her up ! By heavens, I will not ! 
You talk, sir," exclaimed the young man ex- 
dtedly, " as if it were a question of a sale, or 
a transfer! Do you know that you are 
talking of happiness or misery for two hu- 
man hearts ?" 
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' TTiis was the frame of mind the priest 
wished to see him in ; he did not like to hear 
him calmly reasoning like a man of the 
world, but with this youthful impetuosity, 
what might not be accomplished ? . 

Calmly he said, 

^' It is entirely in your own hands, I leave 
it all to you, my dear sir; only I must have 
your answer one way or the other. If her 
mother is blind and weak, / at least am an- 
swerable that Maddalena's affections shall 
not be trifled with.'' 

^' Well, then, I promise to marry her — 
wiUthatdo?" - 

^' Come what may T 

^* €ome what may," 

*^ Well spoken — ^now you are acting like 
a man* And remember you do not say a 
word of this to the child herself, as she does 
not know the secret of her birth." 
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Arthur promised, and the priest left the 
room, abandoning him to the influence of 
his own thoughts, whidi, though in a tur- 
moil, were not, on the whole, of a pleasant 
character. He was in for it, then — it must 
be done; he had given his promise as a 
gentleman, and he could not retract it. 

" If 'twere done, 'twere well 'twere done 
quickly." Like a cold bath, it is only the 
first plunge that costs an effort, and then 
iKfter that the shock becomes almost plea- 
sant. 

So Arthur would not allow himself any 
more time for thought, and -sat down to 
write a letter to his father, and acquaint 
him of his wish to marry. He did not ex- 
pect any increase of inoome, for the fortune 
of a younger son in the Dormer family was 
just about suffident to keep them from 
starving, and he knew that, after his college 
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career, it would certainly not be considered 
too small for his merits ; he could therefore 
have no great scruple in marryiag any per- 
son who suited his fancy. Yet his heart 
fell within him as he debated how he 
should begin his letter. He knew it had al- 
ways been decreed that he should marry an 
heiress, and he was afraid of the cold sneers 
of his mother, and the covert contempt of 
his father, which would certainly be freely 
showered upon him, when it should be dis- 
covered that the girl of his choice was a 
mere nobody, and, worse than all, entirely 
penniless. 

At last, after much thought and care, this 
^Bs the epistle he penned :*— 

" My dear Father, 

'■ When you gave me permission 
to start in life as an artist, you told me my 
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expectations were scanty, and that I must 
endeavour to maintain myself honourably, 
as became your son. I have done so 
hitherto, and have tolerably succeeded in 
the career I chose for myself. Now, how- 
ever, I find that in devoting myself to hard 
work, some companionship and loving so- 
ciety is 'necessary to my comfort. I have 
found a beautifiil and accomplished girl, 
who is all you could desire for a daughter, 
and who is willing to become my wife. I 
trust, therefore, you wiU be pleased at my 
happiness, and accept her freely and kindly 
as a member of your family. You know 
my income is but small, and if you could 
spare a trifling sum to increase it, I need 
not say I shall feel very grateful. I am 
anxious to deserve your good opinion in 
every way, and wiU delay my marriage till 
X can hear from you that you send me your 
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sanction. My future wife is anxious our 
wedding should be as quiet as possible ; and 
as soon as I can call her my own, I shall 
make it my duty to present her to you. 
Meanwhile, she sends you all kind messages, 
and bids me say she longs to call you fa- 
ther. Her name is Maddalena Scarsi ; her 
mother is a widow lady, and of high birth, 
Maddalena is almost English in her tastes 
and education. Pray tell my mother that I 
am sure she will be pleased at my choice, 
and pray send me some token of your good 
wishes. A letter will reach me in a week's 
time; I beg of you, therefore, to answer 
this by return of post. 

" Ever your affectionate son, 

" Arthub James Doemee." 

Having written this with much cogitation 
and difficulty, Arthur, secure of the good 
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impressioii it would produce, put out his 
pipe, and threw himself on his bed, to seek 
the sleep of youth* 
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CHAPTER X. 

fllHE sun streamed in full on Artlmr^s face 
-*- the next morning, as he lay in a deep 
sleep, his flushed, feverish cheek turned up- 
wards, his golden chestnut hab hanging in a 
tangled mass over his eyes. At last he 
roused himself with a sigh; he thought he 
was in England once more, at Oxford, 
ready to start on a boating expedition, or to 
go out with the hounds. He started up, 
stfll confused with the previous night's 
thoughts, and the fumes of his tobacco, which 
he had freely assisted by copious draughts 
of brandy — ^brought from England to coun- 
teract the evil effects of the vineg^ \m^ of 
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the country — and it was not till he had 
jumped out of bed, and stood with bare feet 
on the cold parquet floor, that he remem- 
bered where he was. 

" Ahr he suddenly exclaimed; his fece fell, 

4 

and his astonished, crestfallen countenance 
was ludicrous to behold. " Yes, I remem- 
ber—I am engaged to be married !" 

^* Marry in haste, and repent at leisure I" 
the adage of his school-days, flashed across 
liis mind ; but he repelled it valiantly, and 
set to work to dress, beginning to wonder 
what Maddalena was doing at the time. We 
will take a look at her as she stands at her 
window in her mother's cottage. Her long 
Hack hair fell like a veil around her shoul- 
ders; she was partly dressed, the delicate 
creamy tint of her complexion brought out 
by the white dresang-gown, her large, 
dreamy eyes fixed on the distant sea ; her 
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hands were dasped, as she leant out over 
the casement, nmrmming like a song of 
praise — " He loves me — he loves me well !**^^ 
The words were expressive to her of the 
greatest bliss it were possible to attain to ; 
the void of her life was filled up, the aching 
longing stilled ; all the happiness she had 
ever possessed she would willingly throw 
away now, for one glance from the blue- 
eyed Englishman. She felt that were these 
hours never to return, her whole life would 
be but one blank page, tenanted by sorrow 
and sohtude. 

There is nothing, to our eyes, so touching 
as this expanding of the soul, this surrender- 
ing itself up, with every wish and thought, 
no unwilling victim, but fondly and proudly, 
to the new bondage of love. It wears the 
chains so freely, forgetting that they are 
fetters beneath the flowers with which they 
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are hidden ! — ^knowing, heeding nothing, ex- 
cept that the loved one smiles upon yon, 
and that m the whispers of his devotion lies 
all rest and peace for you. Love, trust on, 
young heart ! — ^when once you awaken from 
the dream, it will be too late to begin 
another, the night wUl have closed around 
you, and chilled the unprotected bosom to 
the core I 

To see Maddalena's glad smile, as Arthur 
entered the sitting-room, in which she and 
Madame Scarsi sat talking of the future, 
would have been quite sufficient to put con- 
fidence into the veriest coward of a lover ; 
and as the Englishman was not too diffident, 
he at once advanced, and taking her in^ his 
arms, imprinted on her forehead, before her 
mother's eyes, one long kiss, as a seal of their 
engagement 

" And now to business," he said as he sat 
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down near Madame Scarsi, Maddalena's hand 
nestled into Ms. " It is right that you should 
know what my means are before you trust 
your daughter to my keeping. My father is 
very rich, but, alas ! I am not the eldest son, 
and all my fortune consists of eight hundred 
pounds a year— a sum so small in England 
(though, indeed, rather above the usual aver- 
age of a younger son's fortune) — a sum so 
small, that you, Maddalena, have no idea 
what poverty it represents. True, I make a 
little by my pictures, and hope to make more 
every year ; but then that might fail me at 
any time. What say you now, Madame 
Scarsi, to my proposal ? It is not so advan- 
tageous as you might expect." 

Madame Scarsi, who looked very pale, 
and seemed almost unable to speak, replied. 

" As to fortune, Maddalena has none ; we 
have lived in the greatest penury, and she 
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has been accustomed to but few luxuries. 
She will not feel poverty, I am sure, with a 
kind husband at her side ; but for you it is 
different ; you say in England it is considered 
poverty, and how do you know the burden 
of having to support a wife on limited means ? 
Do not, my dear young man, consider your- 
self bound till you have well considered over 
all this." 

" Oh, that's my affair," answered he 
lightly. " I can work, and I am not afraid, 
if Maddalena is not." 

He looked at her, as if waiting her acqui- 
escence, and she exclaimed, 

" With you, I am not afraid !" 

"So be it, then," said Arthur, infinitely 
relieved. " And now, Maddalena, dear, let 
us go out." 

Hand in hand they sauntered along the 
beach, talking, laughing, now and then sud- 
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denly sobering with some piece of sentiment, 
some assurance of love ; then breaking forth 
again into the wildest happiness ; for Arthur 
was young, and Maddalena but a child in 
feelings. He told her he had written to his 
father and added, 

" As soon as we hear jfrom him, and have 
his consent, you know, darling, we shall be 
married directly — that very day, so have 
everything ready." 

" What if he should not consent ?" said she 
doubtfully. 

*^ Then we will be married without," and 
he stopped her further supposition with a kiss. 
" I have already told you it makes no great 
difference to me, as my fortune does not de- 
pend on his good-will ; and so if he does not 
consent, why, we will endeavour to get on 
without. And now as you are to become 
a little Englishwoman, you must adopt an 

VOL. I. L 
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English name — yours would horrify the 
Cockneys. Shall you mind^ dear, if I call 
you Madeline ? It is a very pretty name." 

" Call me what you like, Artoro, I will 
strive to forget that I have any country ex- 
cept yours." 

" A propaSj Madeline, do you know what 
the condition is whidi your mother has put 
to our marriage ?" 

" No, she did not tell me ; all she said 
was that you were very noble and generous, 
and that I must take care to make you 
happy — and love you ; as if I should not do 
that without her telling me ! But what is 
the condition ? I hope it is nothing difficult 
or impossible ?" 

" Simply that I should renounce my re- 
ligion for yours T 

" Ah ! and can you — ^will you?" asked Ma- 
deline eagerly, (for thus we will now call her). 
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'' Well/' whistled Arthur, " I can't say I 
care much about religion ; still, I think it 
would annoy my parents, and look bad in 
the eyes of the world — and, altogether, I 
don't think I can. After all, we shall do 
very well as we are; it will be a little 
trouble about the wedding, that's all. Why, 
what's the matter, darling, why do you turn 
your head away ?" 

Madeline's eyes were brimming over with 
tears, and she was turning away to hide 
them. To hear her holy religion spoken of 
thus slightingly, to see how little he cared 
about these matters, it was very bitter to 
Madeline, the saint-like, enthusiastic Made- 
line. 

" Now, dear," he went on, " don't vex 
yourself, because I will never interfere with 
your fancies or form of worship ; you shall 
go to your own church as often as you please, 

l2 
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and even to confession, if you like, but don't 
worry me to change my religion, there's a 
darling, because, you see, dear, it will really 
not do." 
Madeline gulped back her tears, and asked, 
" But, my own dear Arturo, how can you 
bear that we should be divided in our great- 
est interests, that your path and mine should 
lie separate, and that where we ought to 
find our greatest comfort there will be no 
answering response ? Do you know, oh I my 
darling, that we consider the Protestants as 
heretics, who wiU never be united with us in 
heaven ; and can you think that I could bear 
the thought of eternal separation from you ? 
Oh I my darling, let us be together even in 
death — do not, I beseech of you, raise this 
barrier between us — and I — ^who was so 
happy I" 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
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the tears trickled througli and coursed one 
another down her taper fingers. If any- 
thmg bores a man, particularly a young man, 
it is the sight of women's tears ; so he jsaid, 
rather impatiently for a lover of one day's 
standing, 

" Now, my dear Madeline, don't be fool- 
ish — what nonsense all that is I and why 
should we trouble our heads about the 
future, when we have plenty to think of in 
the present? Besides, I don't say I won't 
turn a Catholic when I am once married, 
and you, little woman, take me in hand. 
But you'll find me a slow pupil at those 
kind of things." 

" But will you really listen to me, and try 
and be converted ?" asked Madeline, looking 
up, smiling through her tears. 

" Of course I will, you little fool, if you 
care as much as all this." 
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And with this unsatisfactory promise, 
Madeline was forced to be content, though 
her heart felt rather heavy, and the image 
of her idol had had a first stone thrown at 
it, to hasten its shattering and downfall. 
When Madeline saw her mother, she told 
Madame Scarsi that Arthur had promised to 
become a convert after marriage ; but that, 
meanwhile, he must not be worried about it ; 
to which Madame Scarsi consented easily, 
and asked no further questions. 

The days flew quickly by, bringing with 
them no stirring events, no change or 
startling variety, but calmly, contentedly, 
and, to the young lovers, happily. If per- 
chance Madame Scarsi's heart was heavy, 
or she and the priest full of sad fore- 
bodings about the future, at least the two 
principally concerned were heedless and 
jojrful. Hour after hour Arthur would work 
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at his canvas, while Madeline sat near, 

looking up into his face with lustrous eyes, 

and listening to his stories and opinions with 

the air of a disciple imbibing the doctrines 

of his master. As he gazed down upon her 

beauty, his heart swelled with a fond, proud 

feeling, as he thought how soon she would 

be his, his entirely, in every word and 

thought, every breath, every pulsation, 

without a shadow of distrust or reserve. 

As to Madeline's religion, she sheltered it 

in the very depths of her heart, where it 

lay hidden away from the common gaze, 

but yet burning with as deep and true a 

flame as ever, and ready to spring forth 

again in its full vigour, the moment a 

friendly voice should call it out. She had 

rather dreaded a lecture from Padre Ste- 

fano, but he, as we well know, had his own 

ends to serve, and did not choose to delay 
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the marriage by putting obstacles in the 
way ; so Madeline was allowed to enjoy her 
existence of love without one rough word 
to check its perfect freedom. 

About a fortnight after the despatch of 
Arthur's letter to his father, he received an 
answer couched in these terms, which 
effectually quenched any hopes of assist- 
ance which he might stiQ have entertained. 
It ran thus : — 

" My dear Arthur, 

" Your mother and I are very 
glad to hear that you are about to contract 
a sensible and respectable marriage. Our 
fears had been so constantly excited with 
regard to your committing some egregious 
folly in this respect, and perhaps marrying a 
woman whom it would have been impossible 
for us to receive, that it is a decided relief 
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to our minds. You have our best wishes 
for your happiness ; and whenever you shall 
present your wife to us, we will do our best 
to make her feel one of the family. At the 
same time, you must be aware that with my 
large family, and not excessive income, it is 
impossible for me to give you more than the 
usual portion of a younger son ; and as you 
have chosen the unprofitable, and scarcely, I 
may add, gentlemanlike profession of an 
artist, you must now abide by it. I daresay 
a wife is, in your profession, a necessary 
evil ; but I may remark you will find it also 
an expensive luxury ; however, you are the 
best judge on that point. I am not suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with the Italian 
peerage to know if the Scarsi are an old 
family in the nobility, but as you say so, I 
have no doubt you are right. Your mother 
wishes me to give you her best wishei^ and 
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say that any little present she may intend 
for your wife, she will reserve till your ar- 
rival in England ; and I shall do the same. 
Whenever you should need the advice or 
experience of an older hand, I shall be glad 
to give it you. Remember, also, that it is 
the first duty of every man to live within 
his income. With love from your sisters, 
believe me, 

" Your affectionate father, 

"John Arthur Dormer. 

" P.S. — ^Your sister Gertrude is just re- 
turned from her honejonoon trip to Devon- 
shire, and is looking very well." 

To give an idea of the utter feeling of dis* 
may which came over the young man after 
reading this letter, is almost impossible ; but 
instead of inducing him to give up his bride, 
istnd return to seek his parent's love, it raised 
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a feeling of anger in his heart, and strength- 
ened his resolve not to forsake the girl who 
had SO confidingly entrusted her future to 
his care. 

" D- n it !" he exclaimed impatiently, 

crumpling up the paper in his hand ; " so 
they mean to cast me adrift with that cool 
adieu, do they ? Well, if they hoped I 
should go down on my knees and beg for 
pardon, they are much mistaken ; we shall 
see now what a man's pluck can do for 
him. I rather like this feeling of being dared 
to make my own fortune; other people have 
done it before, and I don't see why I shouldn't; 
and, after all, I've got the prettiest wife in 
England — and now we'll have the marriage 
directly, and then I shall be free of them 
all." 

So off he posted to see his beloved, and in* 
formed her that his father had richly endow- 
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ed him with advice and good wishes, and 
that now there was no time to lose, as 
he intended to have the wedding within tiie 
week. 

"So get everything ready, Madeline," 
he added, " and, like a dear, good girl, don't 
delay about all your tags and women's 
clothes. I suppose they are all about fin- 
ished ?" 

" Why, no I" answered Madeline rather 
ruefully ; for, girl-like, she had been rather 
pleased at the notion of a trousseau^ however 
small, and had ordered her things from 
the neighbouring town, where the dress- 
maker was considered clever and tasteful. 
"You see, you always seemed to think 
we should be a month, and as I had to get 
everything new — ^for of course this peasant 
dress will not do for England " 

" Of course not ; and, by-the-bye, Made- 
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line, I do hope you will have plain and 
simple dresses, they suit you so much better; 
and pray don't make a fiiss about the wed- 
ding-dress, there's no one to see it here." 

"Not you I" said Maddalena reproach- 
fully. "Oh! Arturo mio, I thought you 
cared." 

" So I do ; but, Madeline dear, don't call 
me Arturo, it sounds so odd; and do make 
haste with the clothes," 
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CHAPTER XL 

A LXi was at last arranged : the trousseau 
-^^ was ready, the marriage contract 
signed, all the preliminaries settled. It was 
the evening before the wedding, and Made- 
line had escaped to her room to collect her 
thoughts, and indulge in a quiet reverie be- 
fore entering upon her new life. That little 
room in which her girlhood, so brief and 
merry, had been spent, how tenderly she 
looked around at its bare white walls ; the 
little bed, with cosy muslin curtains; the 
prie-dieu ; the branch of holy boxwood, sus- 
pended above the little china saucer, for the 
eau benite, — all was so familiar, so peaceful, so 
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quiet, simple and innocent, as her own life 
had been 1 Ah I perhaps in after-years she 
may regret this quiet time, when the ship of 
her fortunes was, as she thought, idly 
stranded in a glassy bay. When in later 
times it is tossing wildly on a troubled sea, 
and far and wide there seems no help in sky 
or sea, and the thunder rolls with threaten- 
ing sound, and the heavens are black and 
angry, how ruefully may she remember the 
calm ripple which she thought then dull 
and monotonous I Could we all of us know 
what is in store for us, and see our lives 
unrolled before our eager eyes, what is now 
bearable would be crushing ; the burden we 
now cast lightly from us, would drag us 
down to earth, and we would give worlds to 
have again the joyful buoyancy of hope and 
unconsciousness to bear us forward on their 
wings. 
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As Madeline sat and thought, everything 
seemed fair and bright ; no dread of storms 
or shipwreck crossed her mind ; calmly 
she set forth on the voyage of life, trusting 
that no doud might darken, no night ob- 
scure the fair vision of her future. And at 
last, when her weary head bowed itself in 
prayer, the exhalation of love from the maid- 
en's heart went up to the Throne of Grace, 
and, we may be sure, was counted to her, 
to balance the sorrow and error that might 
yet be her lot. 

The young couple were first to be married 
in the neighbouring town, in a Protestant 
church, by a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and afterwards by Padre Stefano, in 
the little chapel at Chioggia — ^for Madame 
Scarsi was determined that in this case, at 
least, all should be strictly legal. So they 
had to start early; Madeline and her mo- 
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ther in a hired vehicle, and Arthur was to 
meet them at the church. There was no 
pomp and no show. Nobody knew them in 
the town ; and in the village the only guests 
who could have assisted were the poor and 
afflicted, whom Madame Scarsi had so often 
succoured with her slender means, and these 
had but their blessing to give. No costly 
presents were Madeline's, no paragraphs 
in morning papers teemed with the descrip- 
tion of her dress, her jewels, or her bridal 
gifts. Alone, except for her mother, quiet- 
ly and joyously, with the mantle of her in- 
nocence around her, the bride, clad in white, 
without a jewel of any kind, and wearing a 
wreath of natural orange-flowers, the fra- 
grance of which filled the church, stepped 
from the hired vehicle, and on her mother's 
arm entered the sanctuary. Truly in this 
case it might be said that contentment of 

VOL. I. M 
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mind is great riches, for though friendless 
and alone, never a happier bride stood at 
the altar to pledge her faith, and pronounce 
the vows of love and obedience. 

When the ceremony was over, Arthur 
gave his bride one kiss, and then relin- 
quished her to her mother s care, for they 
were not yet man and wife in the sight of 
the Roman Church. Madeline sat very 
quiet through the whole of that long drive 
back to Chioggia. Madame Scarsi's tears 
were dropping fast and silently, but her 
daughter's face was lit up with a smile of 
ineffable happiness, and her beautiful eyes 
had a warmer, softer glow than ever. 

« 

"My own — my darling I" she was mur- 
muring as she felt the ring on her third fin- 
ger, emblem of slavery to many wives — to 
her the glad token of the possession of her 
treasure. At last they arrived at the little 
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village chapel, whose red roof had attracted 
Arthur on the day of his arrival. How 
little had he anticipated then that here his 
happiness would have its first real begin- 
ning I The bell was ringing merrily with a 
tinkling sound, the villagers in their bright 
coloured peasant dresses stood around, and 
Padre Stefano himself awaited them on the 
steps. His face, usually so imperturbable, 
showed plain marks of intense satisfaction, 
and his words of blessing, as he called it 
down on the bride's head were unusually 
warm and fervent. Down on her knees 
fell Madeline as he placed his hand on 
her bowed head. The whole congregation 
followed their example, and there was a 
moment of solemn stillness, more impressive 
by far than the finest oration. He spoke 
the words at last ; he asked them if they 
were willing to take one another as man 

m2 
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and wife. The organ struck up a loud an- 
them, while clouds of incense filled the air ; 
and Madeline's feelings, which had been 
wrought up to the highest pitch, suddenly 
gave way — she hid her face, and burst into 
a flood of tears. Arthur supported her 
graceful, bending figure on his arm, and 
murmuring, "I am your husband now — 
come and be comforted, my darling 1" he 
pressed her to his breast 

It was arranged that they should start 
the same afternoon for Venice, to spend 
their honeymoon; and after many tender 
leave-takings, and a last solemn exhortation 
from Padre Stefano, not to forget that th^ 
salvation of her husband depended on her 
constant and persevering efforts to convert 
him, Madeline left the villa by the shores 
of the Adriatic, to tread the path of life sup* 
ported by her husband's arm. 
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Venice, queen of the seas, pearl of the 
ocean! — thou that nestlest like a dove on 
the bosom of the Adriatic, would I could 
feel again the dreamy enchantment of thy 
presence, when life and action seemed sus- 
pended, and all one had to do was to float 
on and on, careless and thoughtless, as the 
gondola traced the mazes of thy mysterious, 
enchanted streets I Echoes of former days 
come back to us — scenes and sounds we 
have long since forgotten are again vivid 
and bright before us ! Gh ! for the days of 
innocency, of laughing happiness, which thy 
walls witnessed! — ^gone, buried as in one 
silent grave, are all the friends, are all the 
joys of youth 1 Were I to see thee now, 
thou wouldst be like the tomb to me — sad, 
sorrowful, and silent. But to those who 
are young — ^to those who love, we would 
say, go to Venice ; learn there what, in the 
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turmoil of the city, and the bustle of the 
world, you can never know — ^leam what is 
the worth of things — learn what you are 
working, and striving, and giving your 
heart's blood for, and then return to the 
world, humbled, chastened, purified ! 

As Madeline and Arthur entered 
Venice — ^which they did by sea, not by the 
ordinary disenchanting railroad — a soft grey 
mist lay over everything, veiling all decided 
jagged outlines, and giving more than ever 
the effect of an enchanted city. Here and 
there were low, flat islands, with a few scat- 
tered houses on theiyi ; now and again little 
boats, with bright orange sails, relieved the 
tedium of the landscape, while looming in 
the distant haze, the campanile tower and 
the spire of a church were dimly visible. As 
they came yet nearer, the irregular and pic- 
turesquely-built houses rose out of the sea, 
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casting broad shadows beneath them on the 
dull, greenish waters — ^that water which is 
so peculiar to Venice, and comes, after a 
while, to be one of its greatest charms. 

As the steamer entered the grand canal, 
the church of Santa Maria della Salute, with 
its clear white marble steps and portico, 
challenged admiration ; and farther up the 
canal, beyond the beautiful Doge's palace, 
which looks like a Moorish relic of the Al- 
hambra suddenly transported into the mid- 
dle of the sea, stretched one long vista of 
houses, fading at last into indistinctness. 
Dark, phantom-like gondolas, painted black, 
as if to add to the supernatural character of 
the scene, glided noiselessly up to the 
steamer, and half-dressed, picturesque gon- 
doliers disputed for the honour of convey- 
ing the travellers to their respective destina- 
tions. 
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Madeline and her husband had rooms in 
an hotel looking on the grand canal ; it had 
once been a palace, and relics of its ancient 
grandeur were still there, in the shape of 
rooms with beautiful painted and gilt ceilr 
ings, fine carved and gilded frames, and 
velvet chairs, which were now faded and 
worn, but which had probably once been 
used by some of the greatest nobles, or 
princely ladies, in ancient Venice. Every- 
thing in this deserted dty tells of the past ; 
the present is a blank, and all life seems 
centred in times gone by. The population 
is listless and indolent, there is no traffic, no 
business going on — ^it is as if their soul was 
gone, their hopes coffined, and they them- 
selves were but wandering ghosts, waiting 
to be reunited to the living bodies. 

As Madeline stood on the balcony, look- 
ing on the still waters, the intense silence 
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seemed almost deathly ; a feeling of discom- 
fort and of awe seized her, but as Arthur 
came behind, and put his arm tenderly 
round her waist, she looked up in his eyes 
and said, 

" How glad I am I have you with me, 
Arthur; the solitude of this place would 
drive me mad within a fortnight, were I 
alone, but with you I shall enjoy this dreamy 
quiet I" 

" Is it not a strange city ?" said Arthur 
' — " with truth called the city of the dead. 
But see what a fine effect of light and shade 
that bit of sunshine has on the murky canal. 
Put on your bonnet, dear, we will go out 
and explore." 

A few moments more, and Madeline was 
reclining on the soft red cushions of a gon- 
dola, with her husband's hand in hers, as 
slowly and dreamily they glided through 
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the streets, looking wonderingly up at the 
picturesque decaying palaces, with the green 
slimy moss growing up their sides, and the 
smell of age about them. As the girl-wife 
nestled closer to her new-made husband, 
she felt the nameless charm of indolent well- 
being which makes the Italians what they 
are — a nation of useless, good-tempered, 
light-hearted lazzaroni. 

The Dormers wandered, as good tourists 
should, to all the sights and wonders of this 
city of delights; they stood before that grand 
chef-dcBuvre of art, the Assimaption of the 
Virgin, in which the painter has put a life of 
thought and love ; they watched the. coimte- 
nance of the Virgin, its wrapt, adoring expres- 
sion, so heavenly in its conception, and yet 
telling of a human heart which has loved 
and suffered ; they took in every line and 
shade, till Arthiu* almost fancied he could 
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trace the resemblance to Madeline ; and she, 
in her turn, felt that religion to a painter 
must be a reality, and not a mere pretence. 
They gazed at statues, and churches, and pic- 
tures, till a new world of fancies and feel- 
ings teemed in Madeline's unsophisticated 
brain, and she was glad when, fairly tired 
out, evening came at last, and she sank to 
sleep, pillowed on her husband's breast. 
Happy days were those, days of perfect love 
and carelessjoy — days when, passion satisfied, 
and love fulfilled, there seems nothing left 
to wish for but that it may never, never end. 
And how quickly the inexorable grasp of time 
moves on the hands, while the moments slip 
away, and the hours seem to have wings, 
and scarcely ere we have learned to prize 
them, the joy is gone, the happiness is 
wrecked, the innocence and unconsciousness 
are marred, and the dull, heavy round of daily 
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duty and toil and disappointments recom- 
mences, weighing on our chastened spirits 
with a heavier spell than heretofore. 

The moonlight streamed upon the " Gran 
Canale," lights glittered fairy-like upon the 
Place St. Mark, as, arm-in-arm, the newly- 
married couple wandered under the arches 
of the piazza, talking gaily of their future 
and their happiness. But the lights, the 
crowd, the music of the noisy Austrian band, 
the clatter of glasses, as people ate ices and 
drank lemonade, and called for the waiters, 
and chatted and laughed, made Madeline 
feel quite dizzy, and she said at last, 

" Arthur, dear, let us go out* in our gon- 
dola, and row up the canal — we have never 
been out so late at night, and I am sure it 
must be delightful." 

He assented, and they walked slowly back 
to the place of embarkation. As she settled 
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herself on her cushions, Madeline observed 
a boat stationed near, which seemed appa- 
rently awaiting their departure. It was fiill 
of men, who were all clad in black cloaks. 
She pointed this out to her husband, who, 
with the well-bred indifference of an English- 
man, said, 

" Oh I it is most likely a party of tourists 
like ourselves, waiting to land till we have 
started." 

" No, no," said Madeline ; " see, we have 
pushed off, and now they are following us," 

In a moment the mystery was solved—* 
the moon burst from out of the clouds, and 
a low sound arose, which gradually swelled 
into the most divine melody ; it filled the 
air, rising and falling, increasing and di- 
minishing, with the mocking rhythm of su- 
pernatural music. Now it was low, wail- 
ing, plaintive; again it rang forth in the 
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wildest, most intoxicating joy; now the 
measure was slow, anon it was quick ; but 
as the gondola glided on, the magic music 
followed, the moonlight lending its fantastic 
light to the strangeness of the scene, the 
soft, balmy air, the stillness, save when it 
was broken by the song, the mysterious 
darkness, the glitter of the gondola's lamps, 
transported the imagination, till Madeline 
fancied at last she was in fairy-land. The 
luxurious attitude, the dreamy music, the 
spell of moonlight, and the intense happi- 
ness of all her being, made her thrill with 
delight as she recognised the words of love 
of the song, love for his country, love for 
his beautiful dty, love for his lady, which 
the singer passionately poured forth. And 
now the music seems to grow more distant, 
the voices are softer and more mellow still, 
as the refrain rises on the breeze. " Oh ! 
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Venezia benedetta, non ti posso piu lasciar." 
" Venezia benedetta I" What a world of love 
lies in this phrase I 

Slowly, slowly, the gondola glides on — 
Madeline is lying with her face upturned 
to the glittering stars, the blue moonlight 
throws its softening ray over the youthful 
contour of her countenance, the music dies 
away, the haze grows thicker, and from 
out some balcony a Venetian maiden steps 
to listen for her lover, and looks wonder- 
ingly at the fair-haired Englishman sup- 
porting his sweet burden in his arm, while 
the low plash of the oar alone breaks the 
silence of the night. And this — this is a 
Venetian serenade! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE Countess of Chillingworth sat one 
day at the window of her fine house 
in Belgrave Square, looking out over the 
wide space at the rolUng hum of busy car- 
riages which denotes the presence of the 
London season. The air was hot, it was 
in the full height of the summer, and the 
June sun shone with imwonted glare upon 
the baked-up pavements. Gertrude Chil- 
lingworth was a bride — just as young a 
bride as Madehne Dormer, whose fortunes 
we have just been following, but how dif- 
ferent I Gertrude had taken matrimony as 
a necessary evil, and had exactly weighed 
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the drawbacks and advantages of her future . 
position. She was the daughter of Lady 
Caroline Dormer, and the sister of the young ^ 
artist, and we must go back a little in her ; 
life to find out why she had entered on mar- 
riage in such a cold, deliberate manner. 

Gertrude's education had been conducted 
on the strict principles of worldly propriety. 
Her habits, her tastes, her pursuits had been 
moulded to fit her for society ; her life had . 
been a series of lessons, illustrated from 
nature, to inculcate the maxims of the con- 
ventional and the advantageous ; but do what 
they would with the girl, coerce her, strait- 
lace her mind, and crush her warm heart 
with the icy bonds of propriety, there always 
remained a little burning spot in her heart, 
a wild upward longing, a yearning for some- 
thing better, higher, which her instructors 
and parents never could get rid of. At 
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eighteen Gertrude was utterly different from 
most girls ; the beaten track did not suffice 
for her — she was ever wanting to diverge to 
the right and to the left, to seek out new 
paths for herself^ and find answers to 
doubting questions, and work out problems 
which would never have entered the head of 
other girls. She was beautiful, too, with wild, 
wondering eyes, that went to men's hearts, 
and brought them to her feet at once, though 
the rest of her features were neither regular 
nor striking ; small and refined, they were, 
as was everything about her — ^her taper waist 
her slender hands, or her coquettish little 
foot. Nothing was coarse or vulgar, every- 
thing pleased, though nothing might be clas- 
sically correct. Her brown hair was softer 
and more wavy than that of other people ; 
her skin was white as alabaster, with a faint 
tinge of pink in the cheeks, that shed a glow 
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like the blush of a rosebud over her face ; 
her teeth were pearly; her lips, of which 
the upper had a soft baby curl about it, were 
of a peculiar red, which put to shame the 
painted coral lips of other women ; in short, 
there was a charm about Gertrude and her 
slender, fairy-like figure, which you might in 
vain have sought about all the most reputed 
beauties of London. Then, too, opinions were 
as diversified about her as was the expres- 
sion of her face. Some called her capricious, 
some said she was quite plain, others that 
her beauty was perfectly intoxicating; in 
short, no one agreed, but all said she was dif- 
ferent from other women. 

When Lady Caroline Dormer first intro- 
duced her, she made a sensation ; then after 
the first six months she was forgotten, but 
those who were intimate with and hked her, 
never forgot her, and swore by her for ever. 

n2 
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Gertrude hated the world for its own sake, 
she abhorred the eternal sound of gaiety and 
excitement and dress, and the rivalry and 
scandal and gossips ; but she liked conver- 
sation, when she met with a well-cultivated 
mind, or an original whom she might draw 
out, and nearly drove her mamma to despe- 
ration by the way in which she would talk to 
an untidy scholar or a much-abused man of 
letters, and turn her back upon some of the 
finest partis of England. 

"When she had been out three years. Lady 
Caroline spoke seriously to her — that is to 
say, she refused point-blank to drag her 
about, unless she decided upon an eligible 
marriage before the end of the season. 
Lady Caroline was far too well-bred to make 
a scene, she never raised her voice, for she 
hated a noise, but she said in a soft tone, 

^' Gertrude, it is time for you to marry ; I 
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cannot take you about any more, or your 
name will be a by-word, as an old-young 
lady." 

" Very well, mamma," answered Gertrude, 
" then I will stay at home ; I am very happy 
with my books." 

" Nonsense I you will drag my grey hairs 
down with sorrow to the grave." 

This was the same speech she had used 
with reference to Arthur, we may remember, 
and it was^Lady Caroline's cheval de hataiUe^ 
the weapon which had never failed her yet. 

'^ I thought better of you," she continued ; 
" what is the use of your advantages and 
good looks, if you cannot turn them to ac- 
count? Now, come, be a good girl, and 
say you will marry the husband I shall choose 
for you — ^you know I have your happiness at 
heart." 

Gertrude listened, and asked for a week 
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to consider. And in that week she settled 
her fate for life. She thought and wrestled 
with herself, and wept, and reasoned thus : 

" Here my life is perfectly aimless and ob- 
jectless. I am of no use to anyone; my youth 
is wearing away in vain hopes and wishes ; 
I have no affections, no consolations; at 
least, if I marry, I may learn to love my 
husband in time — and at any rate, I shall 
have a larger sphere of action. At all 
events, I take with me a heart that is whole 
and fancy free, and I nuxy find something to 
fill it." 

So the week elapsed. Gertrude descended 
with red eyes, and announced that she was 
ready to marry. Within a fortnight the 
suitor was found, and accepted as her future 
husband. This was no less a personage than 
the Earl of Chillingworth, with a forttme of 
thirty thousand pounds a year, which may 
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seem, at first sight, no unenviable position, 
even for a romantic, fastidious girl ; but had 
you known the Earl, you would have seen 
that there was an utter absence of romance 
or charm about his person. He was of 
middle height, stoutly, squarely built ; his 
head was large, and covered with a profu- 
sion of what we should formerly have called 
red, but now is dignified by the name of 
golden hair, his brow was low and over- 
hanging ; his eyes were small and deep-set, 
his nose was thick, and his mouth large, and 
he affected in his dress the historic costume 
of a stable-boy. In the country, tight cord- 
trousers and stout cloth boots, with an old 
plaid shooting-jacket, and waistcoat to match, 
a large yellow silk handkerchief tied loosely 
round his throat, no linen collar (for that 
was effeminate), a low pot-hat^ and a pipe 
sticking out at the corner of his mouth ; in 
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town, a low-crowned beaver hat, a shabby 
great-coat, and the eternal cloth boots 
— such was his lordship's dress summer 
and winter. Yet the learned in physiology 
would tell you he showed his aristocratic 
birth all over ; for my part, I could never 
see it. He always appeared to me like a 
jolly, fat-faced, healthy farmer, with a dash 
of the jockey about him. 

Such was the man Lady Caroline chose 
for Gertrude, and she — married him. More 
need not be said. You know now why she 
sat at her window with her head resting on 
her hands, in deep thought, though but a 
bride of two months, who ought to have 
been doing nothing but sing and laugh, ac- 
cording to the received notion of happy 
wives. 

The Earl married because he was eight- 
and-twenty, and was told that, in his position, 
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he ought to do so ; and as he knew, with his 
fortune, he could command the heart and 
hand of any woman he chose to distinguish, 
he looked around him for the prettiest girl, 
and singled out Gertrude. He sought a 
wife as he would have bought a horse, or a 
bull-dog, as calmly and as indifferently. 

" Gertrude, I have thirty thousand pounds 
a year, and want a wife — ^will you be 
mine?" 

This was the form of his proposal — no 
love, no romance, no tender wooing. Every 
day he came to see his future bride, and sat 
for half an hour, intensely bored, making 
conversation ; then he escaped joj^ully to 
Tattersall's, or to the Turf Club, and had an 
extra glass of sherry, to counterbalance the 
inconvenience he had been put to. E verjrthing 
that was considered right he did. A bouquet, 
never costing less than a guinea, was sent to 
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Gertrude regularly every day; jewels, order- 
ed wholesale at Hancock's, or at Garrard's, 
arrived constantlv; but never an hour of 
sweet love-making, never a passionate speech, 
fell to the ghrl's lot. The nearest approach 
to a soft nothing that fell from his lips ohe 
day was this remark, which came spa^nodi- 
cally, and like an evil thought — 

" By Jove, I must say you're a sploidid 
woman !" 

And he passed his rough hand over her 
sUky hair, and gave her a great smack on 
her forehead, while Gertrude, shuddering, 
quivered beneath his touch. The fact was, 
his lordship's only idea of love-making was 
a drunken orgy with the ladies of the ballet^ 
or a coarse joke with the barmaid at an inn 
— even the finer shades of a liaison had 
never fallen to his lot. 

" D — ^n it! what do I want with women?" 
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he would say, " dogs are mucli more amus- 
ing, and cost less !" 

So if Gertrude had chosen, she might 
have said, with truth, that her lord " had 
never loved any woman before ;" and he on 
his part looked at her like a delicate piece 
of china, very charming to a connoisseur, 
but to most people only a dangerous toy, 
which they are sure to break if they handle 
it. Their wedding had been strictly ortho- 
dox: the due number of friends had been in- 
vitedj the wedding-cake was from Tauer's, 
the breakfast done by a French cook^ the 
speeches were numerous and prosy, the 
bride's dress wonderful, and her presents 
most costly; but notwithstanding thatj I 
doubt whether Gertrude started on her 
honeymoon trip with a light or a joyous 
heart. 

It is a hard thing to sell oneself for money 
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and jewels ; and though scheming dowagers, 
and envious married women, ceased not to 
tell Gertrude what a lucky girl she was, and 
to compliment her on having at last caught 
that difficult fish, and landed her real live 
Earl, I question whether Gertrude would 
not have torn all her gems off, and have 
cast them and the Earl gladly away, had 
any one come to her rescue, and begged her 
not to complete the sacrifice ; but as it was, 
•no one did, and so it was quietly consum- 
mated, and the aching heart was concealed 
under the flash and glitter of the diamonds. 

When the noise and hurry were over, and 
Gertrude sat blushing and frightened beside 
her lawful husband, she thought, 

"Now at last when I am his, and he 
knows that I have given myself to him, now 
he will tell me how he loves me, now I 
shall have one kind word !" 
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She looked up to see if he was touched. 
The Earl was silent, biting his nails ; sudden- 
ly he said, 

"I've been thinking that little tan and 
white bull-terrier isn't half as plucky as my 
old Snap. I gave Bill George twenty-five 
pounds for her, and I begin to think it's a 
do. What did you say, my dear ?" 

" Nothing — ^nothing I" said Gertrude. And 
from that day she knew her fate — after his 
bull-dogs, and far behind his horses, came 
his wife. 

The day after the marriage Lord Chilling- 
worth declared that he was very much 

bored. What was there in this d d hole 

to do? — he couldn't be all day tied to a 
woman's apron-strings. Then, when Ger- 
trude, in tears, said it was very hard he 
couldn't be happy in her society for a week, 
so soon after her marriage, he said (for to 
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do bim justice lie was very good-natured), 

" Well, my dear child, I'm delighted to 
see you ; but what is one to talk about for 
the whole twelve hours, without an amuse- 
ment of any sort ?" 

Gertrude suggested reading. 

" Oh I that's such dull work, besides, what 
am I to read ? it isn't the day for BeWs Life^ 
and I know Ruff's Guide by heart, and un- 
less you want me to read the Bible, I don't 
see what I am to do." 

Gertrude deprecated the latter suggestion, 
and said that she had an amusing novel in 
her travelling-bag, and that she would go 
and fetch it. 

"Oh! no, don't trouble yourself, Ger- 
trude ; I'll just tell you the story about the 
capital fight I once made between Snap and 
Jones's dog, Billy, and then I'll go and see 
if there isn't a stream where trout are to be 
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caught. This is the most infernal place I 
ever was in I" 

Which, being one of the finest estates in 
England, had been lent by a friend for the 
Chillingworths' honeymoon, and certamly, 
with its beautifully wooded park, its broad 
terraces, and Gothic house, full of pictures 
and curiosities, did not deserve the name 
of an "infernal hole." But then, to be 
sure, some people's tastes differ, and the 
Earl would probably have pronounced a 
low pot-house, with lots of talk about 
horses, and a fight now and then between 
two dogs, as an " awfully jolly place," even 
had it been reeking of tobacco, and smell- 
ing of garlic and low society. However, 
thanks to Gertrude's attention to his wants, 
and the free use of a cigar, and the trout 
stream, which proved to be close, the 
honeymoon was at last got through success- 
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fully, and Gertrude was pronounced the 
" gamest little wife possible." She certain- 
ly deserved this praise, for never a woman 
gave up her own wishes and inclinationa to . 
pander to a man's low tastes and habits 
as she had done. 

Day by day she quietly hstened to the • 
Earl's talk about his feats of prowess, his 
matches, his hunting, and his dislikes ; she 
gave up all her little romantic notions of 
love, and sympathy, and such like ; on a 
moonhght evening would sit indoors, in the 
atmosphere of a meerschaum, because Lord 
Chillingworth called a garden by moonlight 
a " stupid, rheumaticky place ; he liked 
Cremorne well enough, but then there were 
some gas lamps there, which made it look 
cheerful." 

Day by day Gertrude saw her illusions 
vanish, her youth pass away in this society, 
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and she would bitterly take out her dia- 
monds, and looking earnestly at them say, 
"And these cold, useless things are what I 
sold myself for 1" And then, in the long 
hours of the night, as she lay in bed, while 
the stalwart frame of the Earl beside her 
shook with the violence of his loud and 
healthy snoring, clasping her hands, while 
the hot, burning tears ran down her cheeks, 
and her heart felt as if it would burst, she 
would exclaim — 

" Oh I mother, you [knew what marriage 
was, and you persuaded me to this !" 

Nevertheless, in the eyes of the world, 
Gertrude never confessed her mistake ; she 
had sold herself, and she must reap the 
consequences. So she put on her cash- 
meres, and her jewels, and smiled through 
her pain, and the world said, " What a won- 
derfully happy and united couple the Chil- 
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lingworths are, to be siirel" and mothers 
pointed out to their daughters the necessity 
and desirability of such matches, and how 
Gertrude had done so well for herself — ^in- 
deed, a great deal better than they had ever 
anticipated. And the daughters listened, 
and as Grertrude rolled by in her barouche, 
wrapped in silks and velvets, they envied 
her, and thought they would try to imitate 
her example. The world, who sees such a 
little way into people's motives and feelings, 
knew not the anguish of mind Gertrude 
subdued so bravely — ^knew not the aching, 
the loneliness of her wounded heart ; and 
probably she, like so many others of the 
world's admired ones, will go to her grave 
unknown, unpitied — nay, envied by all. 

While Gertrude sat thus at her window, 
absorbed in the thoughts which had made 
her forget the hour and her previous inten- 
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tion of going out, the door burst suddenly 
open, and Lord Chillingworth, in his beaver 
hat, appeared. 

" Oh ! my dear, have you forgotten that 
I said I would drive you down in the high 
phaeton to Hornsey ? — it's very late as it is, 
and I shall miss everything if I don't look 
sharp. Aren't you going ?" he added, as he^ 
saw that his wife had not got her bonnet on. 

" Well," she said, hesitatingly, " I think, if 
you don't mind, I had better not go. I 
have a headache, and it is a long drive." 

" Oh ! very well — ^never mind — I must 
be off. Good-bye. Remember, Captain 
Maxwell dines with us to-night." 

He was gone, and his loud footsteps 
echoed down the passage as he shouted to 
his retriever dog, and whistled for her to 
come after him. Gertrude sighed as his 
carriage drove off, and walked to the look- 

o2 
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ing-glass. "I declare," she soliloquised, 
" I am changed already — I look ten years 
older. This will never do. How am I to 
stand years and years of this life, if I begin 
so soon to flag ? Have I not more heart, 
more courage than this ? Oh I Gertrude, 
Gertrude, I am afraid you are a poor miser- 
able creature, and not worth a better fate ! 
Cheer up now, and let me see what I can 
do to pass these weary hours. I think I 
will go and see my mother, though she has 
not much that is sympathetic for me ; still, 
I seem to ding more to my family now that 
I have left them ; besides, I want to hear if 
there is fresh news from Arthur." 

Thus saying, she had dressed herself, and 
now set out for a walk to her mother's 
house in Grosvenor Place, forgetting how 
hot the sun was, in her desire for action 
and movement, to clear away the cloud of 
oyancq that had settled upon her. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

A S Lord Chillingworth entered his club 
-^^ that afternoon, having completed his 
drive to Homsey Wood, and seen a few 
score of mangled pigeons die at his feet, 
which constitutes the intellectual and amiable 
amusement of so many of our young men 
(we must suppose that it is their superfluous 
activity which expends itself in this way, as 
one can hardly understand its being the aim 
and object of a full-grown, sane man's exis- 
tence) ; but be that as it may, when Lord 
Chillingworth, who entered heart and soul 
into these manly British sports, had ap- 
plauded and cheered, and bet pounds and 
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fivers and tenners on the shot of a foolish 
friend, who had been sitting up the night be- 
fore till 3 A.M., and (as we may imagine, 
not over-studiously employed) — after mak- 
ing these bets, which were immediately 
snapped up by various seedy, hungry-look- 
ing individuals, with hoarse voices and 
shabby clothes, who seemed to be there for 
the express purpose of accommodating any 
young gentleman who had no use for his 
money, and therefore wished to fritter it 
away; after returning with his head heavy, 
and his pocket considerably lighter. Lord 
Chillingworth bent his steps to his club : 
when I say his dub, I do not mean that he 
belonged to no other, for the Earl of Chil- 
lingworth had never yet been black-balled, 
and was generally well received whenever 
he presented himself for admittance into 
any dub; but I mean that that was his 
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club par excellence — ^his favourite club, the 
club where most of his days and half 
his nights were spent — ^the club where 
he found his dearest friends, and had 
made his best matches — the club where 
he heard the most congenial talk — ^in 
short, the club that seems made for him 
and men like him — I mean the Arlington 
or Turf Club. The resort of all the doubt- 
ful racing men — men who prefer not to pay 
— men who sometimes pay — and men who 
pay every time except one, which sees the 
final smash. Penniless officers, peers of 
high standing and short lives — ^men who 
gamble, men who race, men who bet, sport- 
ing squires, men little above the condition 
of "legs,'* men who have made their for- 
time one day and lose it the next — ^racket- 
ing, rioting, jolly abode, where more money 
changes hands in a week than would keep 
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a hundred poor families for a year. What 
demon invented clubs, and, above all, the 
Turf Club ? Mothers dread its name, wives 
lavish all the severest epithets the female 
vocabulary contains upon "those horrid 
night clubs ;" gentle brides think with fear 
that perhaps some day even the lover that 
seems so submissive and so gentle, the 
apple of their eye, the devoted tender 
slave, may shake otf the fetters and eman- 
cipate himself, to go " out to the dub ; " 
and perhaps, forgetting they are sitting up 
cold and weary, counting the hours, not re- 
turn till two or three, a.m., with a suspici- 
ously shaky carriage, and a curious diflSculty 
in managing the latch-key. For the sake 
of all you wronged wives, mothers, and 
brides, we would willingly abolish this sys- 
tem of clubs ; at the same time, remember, 
ladies, that men will not reform, and that 
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those who do so nominally are, many of 
them, neither better nor pleasanter com- 
panions. So put a good grace on the matter, 
and do not seek to deter the sterner sex 
from seeking these famous places of resort 
by tears and reproaches ; but if you wish to 
keep them, make home so comfortable and 
happy, that a man has no apology for leav- 
ing it. 

Lady Chillingworth was too great a wo- 
man of the world to interfere with her hus- 
band's club, so he came out and went in un- 
questioned and unobserved by any inmate 
of his own house ; but then mind you, in 
her case, I do not think it was from love, 
but from indifference. 

On this particular day, as Lord Chilling- 
worth was entering, a man suddenly put his 
hand on his shoulder, and slapping him 
with the friendly strength of fist that be- 
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tokens immense firiendship, exdaimed^ "Hal- 
lo ! old fellow, Fm delighted to see you haick 
again in the old haimt I peroeive you 
haven't yet lost your good old habits f " 

" Oh ! Maxwell, my dear fellow, is it yon! 
You know you dine with us to-night ?" 

" Oh ! yes ; but then, I suppose, that will 
be a dinner — stiff and proper, and powdered 
servants, and lots of plate, and that kind of 
thing, and — and Lady Clullingworth. Not 
like those jolly little bachelor dinners we 
used to have down at old Plumper the 
trainer's, when you brought your own wine, 
and we had only roast mutton and an Irish 
stew flavoured with onions — ah ! very jolly 
that was, but I suppose we shall never have 
them again !" 

" Why not ?" asked Lord Chillingworth, 
rolling his little eyes with wonderment. 

" Why not ? Why, because when people 
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marry, somehow or other they always change. 
Whether it's the mother-in-law, or whether 
it's the regular hours and a good dinner 
every night, or what it is, I don't know, but 
somehow or other all their tastes become 
quite different directly — and I begin to 
think the clever Frenchwoman was right 
who said to a friend, ^ I know you're mar- 
ried, because you've got fat !' " 

" But, Maxwell, what do you mean ?" 
By this time they had got into the room, 
and had sat down in the window, which 
they found empty, so that they were able to 
converse without being overheard. 

"Now, Chillingworth," said his friend, 
looking roimd to see if anyone was listening, 
and not answering his last question, " have 
a cigar, because I want to talk to you, and 
I mightn't be able to get you alone to-night. 
I want to know " — he lowered his voice — 
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"if you intend to go on with all the ar- 
rangements. I have not seen you since your 
engagement was announced, and I have had 
a letter from old Plumper, in a terrible 
state of mind, asking what he is to do about 
the horses. Look here, this is what he 
says." 

So saj^ng, he drew frx)m his pocket a re- 
markably greasy, dirty epistle, smelling 
strongly of tobacco. We give the spelling 
as in the original. 

" Onered Sir, 

" Ering as ow his Lordship, the 
right onerable Earl of Chillingworth, is about 
to git married, 1 takes the Ubberty of riting 
to no if 1 is to kepe on the sed lord's osses, 
and if e wishes 'em to run in hengaigements 
as previous settled. I opes the sed lord will 
kepe on his osses^ for I think, tho' it is I 
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what ses it, they was never better kep, nor 
better cared for. I ope, sir, as you will let 
me no as soon as possible wat I am to do, 
as I am werry hanxious. I opes the young 
leddy is well, my wife wold send her re- 
specks, but does not no if correc, oping his 
lork«hip will ave every success in marriage, 
I remain, onered sir, 

" Your obedient and hanxious servant, 

" John Plumper. 

"P.S. Sally ought to be runnin next 
week. Please let me no soon. 

" To the Hon. Captain MaxwelL" 

"There," said Maxwell, refolding the 
document carefully, " now you see what he 
says, poor fellow; he will be nearly dis- 
tracted if you give up the concern ; he is a 
good honest servant, if you don't mind his 
ignorance; but for my part, I'd always rather 
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trust people who can scarcely read or write, 
they are so much more easily managed. 
Well, what do you say, Chillingworth ?" 

The Earl was leaning back in his chair^ 
with his mouth open, staring at his friend. 
At last he broke forth — 

" But what in the name of goodness made 
you think I was going to change my arrange- 
ments ? I thought I had told you I didn't 
mean to alter a jot of my plans ; but if I 
didn't then, I tell you so now. Write to 
Plumper and tell him not to trouble his 
head about what he thinks or imagines, and 
to do just what he is told, or he may go to 
the d — ^1, for all I care. I daresay I can 
get another man as good." 

" Now, my dear fellow," said his friend, 
"what a confounded fuss you are making 
about nothing at all ! Plumper was quite 
right, he only wrote to ask if you intended 
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to go on as before your marriage. You 
know some people don't like to be on the 
turf when they're married — ^ladies sometimes 
have fancies and prejudices against racing. 

Lady Chillingworth might " 

" The deuce take Lady Chillingworth ! 
That's the second time you've stuffed her 
name down my throat I Is a man to have 
no more pleasure and happiness because 
he's married ? Women are all very well in 
their way, but, hang it, I'm not going to 
give up everything for them ! Whose busi- 
ness is it, pray, if I choose to keep a few 
race-horses? I don't interfere with Lady 
ChiUingworth's maids, or her pug-dogs, or 
her jewels. Let her go her way, and me 
mine. I didn't marry for my actions to be 
all dictated to me by what a woman will 
say, what a woman may think. No, indeed 
— by Jove I I'm a quiet fellow, but I must 
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be allowed to go my own way, or there'll 
be a flare up I" 

*' Well, well ! " began MaxweU, " Fm 
glad to see you take things so sensibly; then 
no more need be said about the matter, and 
everything is to be just as before ?" 

" Just as before." 

" And you won't change your mind again 
in a month or so, and say you're going to 
give up the concern ; because you know that 
would be very hard on me, who must devote 
myself to it, and sink some of my own 
money in the establishment ?" 

" Of course not ; you may rely upon it, I 
shall not change, and certainly no woman 
could ever make me alter one jot or one 
tittle of my mind, when it is once made 
up !" 

" Very well, then, that's all settled. I like 
Plumper, and I am anxious to keep him on; 
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lie IS quiet and humble, and I can do so 
much better when I have things entirely in 
my own hands; all I want him for is to look 
after the stable boys, and superintend details 
and the condition of the horses ; but I shall 
enter them, and run them as I think fit, 
without his leave, otherwise trainers are apt 
to play such tricks, and go hand in hand 
with other trainers." 

" Quite right, my dear Maxwell, I always 
say you're the most sensible man I know, 
and certainly the best judge of horse-flesh. 
Where on earth did you learn it all? I 
thought you spent the best part of your life 
in India." 

" So I did, twelve years, and a deuced 
long time it seemed ; but I was in a cavalry 
regiment, and I had nothing to do, so I used 
to study horses, and I was considered very 
nearly as good as a " vet " out there. Twelve 
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years in a beastly little village, up amongst 
the hills, fifty miles fix)m any European 
settlements, teadi a man to use his own eyes 
and ears, for he has nothing else to fedl back 
upon." 

** Ah, exactly,'' said Lord Chillingworth, 
reflectively ; he thought of himself cast adiifb 
among the hUls in India, and at the dismal 
notion he — scratched his head. 

** By-the-bye, is Sally to run at Ascot? 
for you see she is quite fit, and Plumper 
thinks she might win."" 

" Oh ! yes, she had better run ; and Wild 
Peter too, oughtn't he to run ?"" 

** Yos, he ought also. Did I ever tell you 
what I tlid witli him at Newmarket? Oh f no, 
to bo sure, >\>u were hone3jrmooning then. 
WoJl, I outexed him for a selling race, back- 
oil hiiu to win me two hundred pounds, sold 
Iiiiu for thirty pounds ; he ran the next day, 
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i bought him back for forty pounds, and 
cleared exactly one hundred and ninety 
pounds by my transaction, and kept the horse 
into the bargain 1" 

" Very clever indeed," said Lord Chilling- 
worth ; " I wish I hadn't been honeymooning, 
I might have been with you !" 

" How about Ascot ?" asked his friend. 

" What about Ascot ?" 

" I mean, shall you have a party, and 
take a house, as we used to do ; or shall 
you go from London, or what shall you do?" 

" I tell you what 1" exclaimed the Earl, 
slapping his knee energetically. " Til take a 
house, and Grertrude shall go, and you shall 
be one of our party. That's a capital idea ! I'll 
propound it to my wife this very night. Well, 
I'm afraid I must go now. I see it's very 
late. Good-bye till dinner time ; eight sharp, 
remember!" 

p2 
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Lord Chillingworth departed in his usual, 
noisy manner, and Captain Maxwell was 
left alone. It would be well, perhaps, now 
to give a portrait of this gentleman, as we 
shall often have to mention him hereafter. 
Captain Maxwell's history is a not uncommon 
one, but in his case, his individuality had put 
a peculiar impress on circumstances, and he 
might be, so to speak, called a self-made 
man. Nature and Fortune had done nothing 
for him, but he had contrived to make the 
best of everything, and to pick up success, 
and its close attendants, respect and money, 
where others only found ruin and disap- 
pointment. He was one of eight children, 
five of whom were sons, and his father wag 
a clergyman, barely struggling to keep his 
head above water. Pinching, and careworn, 
and hardworking, life to him was a series of 
perpetual fights and difficulties, and shifts 
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to make both ends meet — not a pleasant 
school for a lad to be brought up in, but i 
useful one to teach him to fight his own 
battle. 

Captain Maxwell's mother was a peevish, 
delicate, whiny, helpless little woman, who 
was always having children, and always 
complaining of her lot. She acted as a de- 
terrent upon the boy, and gave him a horror 
of a large family struggling to exist upon 
nothing. Money became in his eyes a ne- 
cessary, and while so young that you would 
have laughed at a boy's resolution, he de- 
termined, as firmly as ever king or states- 
man before subjugating a hostile country, 
that he would conquer fortune for himself, 
and never be burdened with a family or an 
establishment, but live for himself and by 
himself. He was sent to a school where 
he was educated at small expense, but 
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though not receiving an Eton or a Harrow 
^education, leamt reading and writing and 
arithmetic, and all the necessary rudiments, 
and grew into a lanky, sturdy, powerfiil 
youth. At seventeen he chose his profes- 
sion — "the army;"' he said to his father, 
"Get me a commission, and I will never 
ask for another farthing." By a lucky con- 
tingency, the squire in his fathers parish 
had some interest at the Horse Guards ; he 
procured the lad a commission, and amidst 
the whiny mother's tears, young Maxwell 
started at last, a man full of life and hope 
and energy, for India, to serve in a dragoon 
regiment, with plenty of fighting and hard- 
ships, and but little pay, in store for him. 
But the young man fought on and on upon 
his weary way — he became a lieutenant, 
distinguished himself by saving his com- 
manding officer from the murderous hand of 
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a Sepoy, and obtained tt Victoria cross ; in 
due time became a captain, and returned to 
England nearly as poor as he started, but 
with an iron frame, unharmed by illness or 
exposure, plenty of experience of the world, 
and a talent for making himself known and 
respected — I will not say loved, for he was 
a hard, cold man, into whom a spark of 
tender affection never seemed to enter ; but 
he was good-natured to his subalterns, and 
regarded with no dislike by the new and 
unfledged ensigns, who, being so ignorant^ 
are generally so severe. When he came to 
England, his first visit was to his father's 
house. His mother was dead, and his father 
sunk into imbecility. He was therefore with* 
out a tie in the world ; his brothers and sis* 
ters were scattered, and he scarcely knew 
them, he had been so long away. Nobody 
welcomed him, nobody asked after him — ^he 
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became colder than ever, and determined to 
set to work more earnestly than before to 
make his fortune. 

After a year or two spent in following his 
regiment to different country quarters, each 
duller and more uninviting than the last, he 
sold out, and, with the price of his commis- 
sion, bought a farm. Now arose the con- 
nection between him and Lord Chilling- 
worth. Both had the same objects in view 
— ^the one wanted money, the other wanted 
a managing, energetic spirit. Kindred souls 
soon find one another out, and these two 
were not long in making their arrangements. 
Captain MaxweU agreed to hve at the farm, 
breed horses, and keep a private training 
establishment under his own management. 
Lord Clullingworth supplied the money, and 
got the credit of the horses ; both were 
pleased with one another, and the bargain 
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was easily concluded. Captain Maxwell 
soon showed his powers of business and his^ 
good sense. All his purchases turned out 
well, his horses were always in good condi- 
tion, he always entered them for races they 
could win ; he always gave smaller sums for 
them than most people, and sold them more 
advantageously. In the course of a year or 
two, he had laid by a pretty little penny of 
his own, for he never bet except a few 
pounds when he was nearly sure of winning. 
And lo 1 Fortune began to smile upon him. 
Ladies asked who that lucky Captain Max- 
well ,was ; mothers thought he must be a 
good acquaintance, as he was so much with 
Lord ChillingwortL Invitations to dinner, 
to parties, and balls flowed in upon him, but 
to all Captain Maxwell turned a deaf ear. 
That, I think, sealed his success. Women 
always admire a man who does not seem to 
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care for them ; and whether it was that he 
had sown his wild oats in India, or whether 
it was that the man's natm*e was really cold, 
never a smile did a woman win from him-*- 
never a penny did he spend to gratify a feir 
one's whim. 

Like all good men of business, he never 
neglected it. He lived for days at the farm, 
superintending everything, settling stable* 
boys' disputes, and watching the horses gal* 
lop. Wherever he went, it was to a racing 
party or a sporting house, where he might 
pick up information. At every race-course 
he might be seen, calm, imperturbable, self- 
contained, with the sober earnest of business 
upon his brow ; his dress loose, comfortable, 
plain, as befitted a man living in the country, 
and who despised fashion and its votaries. 

The only club he frequented in London 
was the Arlington; his only society, Chilling- 
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worth's, and associates of his own tastes and 
habits. He was just thirty-two, with a pale 
bronzed complexion, two bright, intelligent 
eyes, a spare, well-knit, but remarkably 
elastic frame, of frugal, almost coarse habits, 
allowing himself little dress, only whole- 
some food, and little wine. His hands were 
knotty and hard, like those who do hard 
work. He was a fine, bold, collected rider, 
and, as his friend had said, the best judge 
of a horse possible. When first you saw 
him, you would say that man is not hand- 
some — ^rather common-looking. When you 
knew him better you said that man is a man 
of unflinching wiU and enei^-either a 
man of talent or a man of genius. And 
genius he had — not the enthusiastic, senti- 
mental genius of a poet or an artist, but the 
genius of an iron will and thorough, hard- 
Working common sense. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CAPTAIN MAXWELL arrived punctu- 
ally at eight o'clock in Belgrave 
Sqtiare. As a man of business, he knew 
the value of punctuality, and how easy it is 
for people's enthusiasm and warmth of 
heart to cool if you keep them waiting. 
Consequently he took care never to put 
them to that test. Gertrude was introduced 
to him, and received him graciously, though 
rather coldly. She looked very pretty- 
she was simply, almost girlishly dressed, in 
a white muslin gown, with folds innumer- 
able, that fell like clouds of snow aroxmd 
ier, and she wore nothing in her hair, 
which was, as usual, beautifully done in 
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mysterious waves and twists, and chignons, 
or whatever eccentric name the coiffure of 
ladies rejoices in. She had none of her 
famous jewels on, though the Earl had par- 
ticularly said to her that she looked like a 
school-girl, and ought really to put on just 
a diamond. Gertrude had only smiled, and 
had run downstairs to receive her visitors,, 
who consisted of Captain Maxwell and a 
young man, an ex-partner of Gertrude's, 
rich and good-looking, who rejoiced in the 
poetic name of Sir Ronald Minton. 

As they sat at dinner. Captain Maxwell 
between Lady ChUlingworth and her hus- 
band, he could not help softening his man- 
ner, and endeavouring to tone down his 
rough, curt speech, as he answered the re- 
marks she made to him in her sweet, gentle 
voice» Involuntarily her refined loveliness 
attracted while it rather awed him, and he 
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found himself several times forgetting the 
Earl, and devoting his attention to the fair 
young bride. 

"My dear," said Lord Chillingworth, 
£ix)m the other side of the table, swallow- 
ing, as he spoke, the whole carcase of an 
ortolan, "you were quite wrong not to 
come with me to Homsey Wood ; we had 
great fun, and Hugh Miles — ^you know, the 
fellow in the 13th; you must know him,^ 
Maxwell ? — ^well, he made some wonderftQ 
shots." 

" I should scarcely think Lady Chilling- 
worth would care much for pigeon-shoot- 
ing," said Sir Ronald, carelessly — " it is not 
generally a lady's amusement." 

Lady Chillingworth turned a grateful 
glance upon him, and said, 

" I am glad you say so, Sir Ronald ; you 
corroborate what I thought ; I did not want 
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to go, but Chillingworth said I had better." 

" Oh 1 my dear fellow, how could you ?" 
asked Sir Ronald. " It really isn't a fit place 
for ladies." 

" Oh 1 well," apologised his host, " I real- 
ly can't be expected to know what women 
think proper or improper ; they have such 
extraordinary fancies." 

His wife coloured uncomfortably, and Sir 
Ronald turned the conversation, for he saw 
how these remarks grated upon her. 

"This is capital p^t^ de foie gras," re- 
sumed the Earl, presently ; " but I always 
think the only place to eat it is in Paris. I 
remember once a supper I had there ; we 
were a lot of young fellows, and we asked 
the ladies of the ballet at the Op^ra 
Comique to sup with us. There was one, I 
remember, a deuced pretty girl. Well, we 
had so much pat4 de foie gras, and stuffed 
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poulardes, and champagne, that we were all 
ill the next day. Ah! that vxzs a supper 
and a half T 

At the reminiscence he smacked his lips> 
and Captain Maxwell came to the rescue. 

" By-the-bye, Chillingworth, did you buy 
that bay mare I saw you bidding for at Tat- 
tersall's some time ago ?** 

" That bay mare ! — no, by Jove ! and 
precious lucky I didn't ; the fellow wanted 
two hundred pounds for her, and she was 
bought by Lord Highflyer, and went dead 
lame the very next day, and he sold her for 
forty pounds. It was a regular sell — ^very 
lucky I didn't buy her, wasn't it ?" 

Sir Ronald was not a sporting man, and 
after they had sat some time over their 
wine, and Maxwell and Lord Chillingworth 
had got deep into the respective merits of 
horses that were to run at Ascot, he asked 
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whether he might go up to the drawing- 
room; which request was acceded to willing- 
ly by his host, who was not sorry to have a 
quiet chat with his right hand. 

Sir Roland was very good-looking, with a 
fine proportioned figure, which, looking deli- 
cate as a woman's, was yet immensely mus- 
cular ; fair hair, large melancholy blue eyes, 
with very dark lashes, a small fair mous- 
tache, and, what is always so becoming, a 
Vandyke beard. He had a very musical 
voice, and a soft seductive manner. Alto 
gether he was a man who might be con- 
sidered very dangerous by the fair sex, and 
yet, notwithstanding all his charms, he had 
invariably kept himself free from love aifairs, 
and his name had never yet been coupled 
disparagingly, or otherwise, with that of a 
woman. 

As he entered the drawing-room, he per- 
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ceived Gertrude standing near the window 
in a listless attitude, inhaling the cool night 
air. He had always considered hers a horri- 
bly mercenary match, and was now curious 
to study her conduct, as he should have 
done any other psychological phenomenon. 

She did not stir as he appeared, and as he 
stood beside her, he saw a tear steal down 
her cheek. 

" So soon !" he said to himself. " Is Clul- 
lingworth a brute, I wonder ?" 

" Do you find it hot ?" he said, to break 
the irksome sUence. 

" Oh I" she said, starting like a frightened 
fawn, "I did not know you were in the 
room. Where is Lord ChUlingworth ?" she 
added, looking round for him. 

" They were so deep in a sporting discus- 
sion, he and Maxwell, that I asked if I 
might come up to you ; which, I need not 
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tell you, was a much pleasanter way of 
spending the evening. Do you like Max- 
well ?" he asked, as Gertrude left the win- 
dow, and seated herself in a deep arm- 
chair ; " he always seems to me a great 
boor r 

" I never met him before to-night," an- 
swered she; ''but he is such a friend of 
Chillingworth's, that I am forced to be civil 
to him. Oh ! I think he is very harmless I" 

" That is very weak praise ; do you know 
what they call him and your husband at the 
Arlmgton ?" 

"No?— what?" 

"Why, you know they are always to- 
gether, and so some wit christened them the 
Corsican brothers, because you never see 
one but what the other is near 1" 

Gertrude laughed constrainedly, and 
said, 
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When he had finished, she begged for an- 
other, and yet another. 

At last he said, 

" Do you not sing yourself? I know you 
used to sing a great deal formerly." 

" Ah I yes, but that was before ^" 

She checked herself — she meant before 
her marriage. He understood it, and said 
in a low, pityiag tone, " Poor thing !" 

As he said it, Gertrude flashed a glance 
at him. Had she betrayed herself? What 
had she said? Surely her pride had not 
forsaken her ? Did he speak it mockingly, 
or was it said to prove her ? She looked 
again at Sir Ronald, determined to read his 
heart to the bottom, and show him she did 
not need his pity. He was silent, his eyes 
bent on the ground. Not a muscle of his 
countenance expressed anything, and Ger- 
trude was uncertain in what way he had 
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had compressed it. There is a term to every- 
thing, even to endurance; there is a goal 
where an invisible hand stops fiirther pro- 
gress, saying, " Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no fiirther !" Gertrude had drunk the cup of 
bitterness that night to the very dregs. To 
feel herself despised for her mercenary mar- 
riage ; to know that she was no better than 
hundreds of frivolous women whom she had 
herself condemned ; to know that now, in- 
deed, there was no escape, and that, like a 
bleeding, wounded bird, she might batter 
her wings against the cage in which she was, 
with no better effect than to fall to the 
grotmd exhausted with her efforts; to writhe 
and struggle under the world's contempt 
and pity, and to know that the kindest word 
that could be said of her was that speech 
which had so agitated her, " Poor thing 1" 
Yes, she was indeed poor, but not in the 
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death-knell, as they have done to many a 
despairing heart before her. Depend upon 
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it, trouble is not always in the lowest cot, 
and the gnawing pains of remorse or nnhap- 
piness are worse to the rich man, who turns 
restless on his downy couch, courting the 
sleep that flies from his eyelids, than are the 
daily toil or struggle to win bread, to the 
poor labourer. 

At least, Gertrude felt it so. The mere 
fact of the many weary hours that seemed 
to pass so slow, and in which she had 
nothing to do but to brood over her own 
sorrows, was almost insupportable. Every- 
thing, work, discomfort, danger that would 
have brought excitement, was far prefer- 
able to this dull, wearing inaction. But the 
storm of grief rages itself out like every 
other ; and tired at last with the conflicting 
strife of emotions, Gertrude lay down, and 
slept the sleep of peace, that sleep which 
comes both to the innocent and the guilty — 
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the glad harbinger of a hke friend, its 
brother and its follower — ^the sleep of death, 
in which the strong nerve gradually relaxes, 
and the weary pulse sinks down, and the 
thoughts wander, and all is over. 

Before Gertrude, languid and listless, had 
yet thought of leaving her bed the next 
morning, her door was pushed open, a 
rustle of silk was heard, and a wiry, sharp 
tone exclaimed, 

" Good gracious I Gertrude, aren't you up 
yet ?" 

" Oh ! it's you, Georgina," answered Ger- 
trude ; " what do you come for so early ?" 

" Well, really, that's not a civil way to 
speak to your sister when she gives herself 
the trouble to trudge all the way up to your 
bedroom. I must say, however, you always 
were very odd; as mamma used to say, 
* What we shall do with Gertrude, I'm sure 
I don't know — I wish you would take her 
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in hand, Georgina,' and poor mamma 
shrugged her shoulders despairingly." 

" Oh ! well, never mind what mamma 
said," returned Gertrude, impatiently, as 
she raised herself in bed, and her beautiful 
brown hair floated all over the pillow; 
"I'm sure she can't complain now, I am 
the Countess of Chillingworth !" she added 
bitterly. 

"I must say, Gertrude, you never half 
seem to value your luck — I'm sure, if I was 
in your place, I should be so happy, I 
shouldn't know what to do with myself." 

" That's just my case," said her sister, sai> 
castically ; '' however, I suppose you did not 
come to tell me that ?" 

"No," answered Georgina; "but I 
thought I would just look you up, and 
know if you would go to Richmond to- 
morrow ?" 

"Who's going?" 
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" Well, I don't quite know yet ; but your 
friend, Sir Ronald Minton, has promised to 
come ; and there is a large party altogether. 
Will you come, dear ?" 

" Oh ! I don't know ; it's sure to be very 
dull, and I don't think I do care. No, I 
won't go." 

" Oh ! you'd much better — what's the use 
of moping at home ? I thought you would 
drive me and Sir Ronald and some one else 
down in your barouche — ^it is much nicer 
than the train." 

" Where is Mr. Fortescue ?" asked Ger- 
trude, suddenly. 

" Oh ! he is, as usual, at Guildhall — ^he 
went off at nine o'clock this morning. I am 
happy to say he don't trouble me with much 
of his society. Thank goodness my hus- 
band don't dangle after me all day long — 
how women can stand it, I can't think; 
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and yet 1 know some who complain bitterly 
if their husbands don't spend all the after- 
noon and evening with them. What fools I 
Why, of course he would get tired of them 
if he did. They little know their own ad- 
vantage! When I married, I taught my 
husband that I never wanted to see him 
between breakfast and dinner-time ; and he 
has learnt his lesson most beautifully, and 
if by chance his business is finished, he 
knows better than to come home before 
dinner. It might be very awkward, you 
know, sometimes, Gertrude, if a man 
dropped in unawares — ^but, however, as I 
said before, John never does. I believe 
you would like Lord Chillingworth to dan- 
gle after you all day — ^at least, you used to 
say so ; but I daresay marriage has taught 
you wisdom." 

*' Georgina," said her sister, almost fierce- 
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ly, "I wish you would mind your own busi- 
ness, and not meddle with mine !" 

" Good gracious me I" exclaimed Georgi- 
na, turning round from the long glass where 
she had been admiring the sweep of her 
dress and the cut of her jacket, " I'm sure I 
never interfere with you ; you're very ill- 
tempered this morning; however, I'm not 
going to stay — only once more, will you come 
to Richmond ?" 

" Yes, I suppose I must," said Gertrude, 
quite meekly. " Go down stairs, now, there's 
a good girl, and I will get up and be dressed 
directly, if you will not mind waiting a few 
minutes." 

Georgina looked doubtingly at her sister 
for a moment, and noticing the cloud that 
was still on her brow, departed, saying, 

" Don't be long, for I must go to my dress- 
maker's shortly." 
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Georgina Fortescue was Lady Chilling- 
worth's elder sister. She was shallow, frivol- 
ous, and ambitious, and started in life intent 
upon making a good marriage ; but having 
little or no beauty, she found this more diffi- 
cult than she expected. At last she met Mr. 
Fortescue, a sober, steady lawyer, of six-and- 
forty years, who was well thought of in the 
profession, and had earned a good income 
for himself ; he was flattered at her attentions, 
and thought manying Lady Caroline Dor- 
mer's daughter a great amp for a man like 
him, who had no family or connections to 
help him on in the world. Georgina ac- 
cepted his offer, and he, dazzled by his fine 
marriage, threw all his hard-gained money 
at her feet. She drove in the fine carriage 
he kept for her, had a large house and fine 
dinners and dressed well, while she treated 
the poor man, who had given her his all, with 
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the contempt and hardness you would not 
have shown to a dog. 

Clever, and a man of business as he was, 
able to harangue a jury, and bully a score of 
witnesses, his wife yet awed him to such a 
degree, that he never dared to contradict her, 
or oppose any of her commands. It was 
the empire of the toy-terrier over the mastiff, 
or the kitten over the Newfoundland. She 
was a httle insignificant woman, without any 
intellect, but possessing the tact of the 
woman, with the unscrupulous cunning of 
the cat ; while he, the man of talent, strong, 
well-built, and far superior to her in mind 
and bodily strength, worshipped the ground 
she trod on, and fell into the meshes she 
wove for him, unconscious and unwary, as 
the big bluebottle is easily caught in the 
clever meshes of the little spider* 

Georgina was a thorough woman of the 
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world, and thought nothing superior to the 
money which brought all enjoyments with it ; 
she had been chiefly instrumental in attract- 
ing Lady Caroline's attention to Lord Chil- 
lingworth, and in persuading her sister to 
marry him. Never a qualm of conscience 
had she at the idea that she might have 
sacrificed Gertrude in a loveless match, and 
cut short her happiness for life. Had any 
one remonstrated with her, she would have 
answered, 

" She is a Countess, and what on earth 
does she want more ? " 

As you may imagine, there was not much 
love lost between the sisters. Georgina, schem- 
ing and ambitious, envied her sister, who 
had so easily conquered for herself the place 
in society to which she could never attain ; 
and Gertrude, while in her sister's presence, 
always felt the frivolity and worldliness of 
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CHAPTER XV. 

fXlHE Richmond party went off, as gener- 
-*- ally such things do, rather flat. The 
right man somehow contrived never to sit 
next the right woman; the conversation 
was always desultory, and when by chance 
a couple had strayed away a Uttle in the 
garden, to enjoy a few moments' Ute-h-tete^ 
some tiresome old chaperon was sure to 
pop upon them unawares, and join their 
walk, much to their annoyance; and the cham- 
pagne was corked, aixd the men were cross, 
and the women were hot, which spoiled 
their complexions and enjojrment ; and alto- 
gether it was just like all entertainments of 
that sort, quite manguS /" 
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If you go into the country for the day, 
with tlie object of your affections, to ruralize 
and sentimentalize under a tree, or cratch 
the insects chasing one another over the 
sleepy stream ; or if you go as an artist, to 
sketch what you see ; or if you go as a busi- 
ness man, to catch an hour of delicious re- 
pose, and think of nothing as you lie on the 
grass with your heels in the air, while the 
butterflies hover around you, and a stray 
grasshopper perches on your nose, choos- 
ing it as a secure, elevated, and unknown 
resting-place, and the slow eddies of smoke 
from your cigar melt away into the clear 
blue, hazy air — ^if you go into the country in 
any of these capacities, you probably enjoy 
the summers day, when the air is balmy 
with the sweet smell of hay, and the buzz 
and hum of animal life falls with a sleepy 
drowsiness upon your ear, and work is over, 
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and life seems a long vista of many happy 
days like these. But if you come into the 
country with an ill-assorted party of fine 
ladies and gentlemen, who are afraid of 
wetting their feet or spoiling their clothes, 
and see in the landscape only monotonous 
fields, and complain that it is terribly hot, 
and look exceedingly bored because some 
trifle has gone wrong with them, then you 
will probably agree with Gertrude that a 
party of pleasure is a great mistake. 

At least she felt it so, as she exhausted the 
last inane trifle that she had dished up at all 
the balls of the past week, and repeated the 
remark she had already made to eleven out 
of twelve of the party, and turned weary 
and disgusted to take a look at the setting 
sun as she stood on the terrace of the " Star 
and Garter'' hotel, sighing at the emptiness of 
her life, and the waste of her existence. 
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to fine ladies. If I do go to Richmond, I like 
A jolly man's dinner, where we have lots of 
talk and chaff," 

So Gertrude went, and felt very lonely 
in consequence. And here let me remark 
that I think it is a very bad practice, that 
which is now coming into fashion amongst 
young married ladies, of going about quite 
independently without their husbands, which 
forces the latter to find their amusements 
and occupation entirely irrespective of their 
wives. How can you expect a man to come 
home when he knows his wife is either 
going out to dinner or to the Opera, with- 
out any regard to his wants and wishes ? — 
how can you expect him to keep regular 
hours, when his better half dances every 
night at a ball till two or three o'clock in 
the morning? Thus we see young hus- 
bands at Gremome^ talking and laughing 
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with ladies — unknown ladies of their ac- 
quaintance ; while their wives, girls almost 
in youth and experience of the world, dance 
and flirt as if there were no such thing on 
earth as husbands and married responsi- 
bilities ! But Gertrude had not yet reached 
this stage, and as she leant over the terrace 
watching the deep red reflection of the sun 
in the wavelets of the Thames, and thinking 
of her girlish days, she felt deeply, inex- 
pressibly solitary. 

"Why so sad, Lady Chillingworth ? — 
and why do you absent yourself from the 
rest of the party ?" 

These words, said in a low voice, startled 
her from her reverie, and made her turn, to 
behold Sir Ronald Minton. All day he had 
sought her out, and devoted his conversation 
to her ; and for a time he succeeded in en- 
grossing her attention, but she had at last, 
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tired even of Aw society, sought the solitude 
of her own thoughts. His voice, sweet as 
it was, broke therefore unpleasantly upon 
her ^ meditations ; but as a woman of the 
world, she subdued her annoyance, and an- 
swered lightly, 

" Why, Sir Ronald, because I had nothing 
more to say. One can't go on for ever, you 
know, like the brook in that pretty little 
poem of Tennyson's." 

"I should have thought you would al- 
ways have a topic of conversation." 

" Why ?— do you then think me such a 
chatterbox ?" 

" No ; but you have so much more in you 
than all those people," pointing backwards 
to the party thfey had just left ; " God help 
me, how miserably vapid their talk is !" 

" Is it not ?" answered Gertrude, eagerly, 
as she leant against the stone balustrade, 
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and looked reflectively back at her com- 
panions ; ^^ I felt 80 tired, I was obliged to 
refresh my ideas by solitade. By dint of 
hearing so much scandal and gossip,, one 
becomes a sort of receptacle^ warranted to 
contain any amomit of rubbish; and it takes a 
little time to find out one's own identity, after 
being deluged with such-like conversation.'' 

Sir Ronald laughed, though Grerfcrude 
spoke rather bitterly, and not as if she had 
intended her words for a jest ; then, after 
a pause, he resumed, 

" I can scarcely fancy you the same as 
you used to be when I danced with you 
only last year — ^you were then a shy, silent 
little girl, now " 

" Now I am become a staid old matron*--^ 
is that what you mean ?" 

" No, no, indeed ; but you certainly are 

m 

changed." 
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" So are you," answered she, gaily ; " but 
I think," she added, coquettishly, " you are 
just as nice I" 

That evening, on her return. Lady Chil- 
lingworth found, on her dressing-table the 
following note : — 

" Dbab Gertrude, 

" We have arrived in England, 
and I am anxious that my wife's first visit 
should be to you, as we were always sudi 
good friends, you and I. Shall you be at 
home between twelve and one to-morrow, 
as I intend to come and see you then? If 
you will be out, drop me a line. I have 
not yet seen the governor — ^intend to do so 
when I have seen you. My wife is a real 
beauty ! I think you will like her. 
"Your affectionate brother, 

" Arthur Dormer." 
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her life and actions* Then, too, the wife 1 
Here was another new claimant to his af- 
fections, estranging him from his sister and 
companion of his youth — a creature, too, 
whom she must cherish for his sake, and 
because he had chosen her for his wife. 
And Gertrude knew that for the future the 
sister would ho longer be first in his thoughts; 
and this was a fresh wound to the poor 
bleeding heart, that yearned so for a bro- 
ther's love ! 

" But I must not be selfish," she thought. 
'* After all, I could not expect him to re- 
main for ever devoted to me, and perhaps, 
who knows, I may like my new sister-in- 
law!" 

So Gertrude paced the room impatiently ; 
and when, at last, the door-bell rang, it sent 
the blood thrilling up to her face, and down 
again with a sudden rush, that left her cheeks 
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trude took her hand, and drawing her to- 
wards her, gave her a kiss. 

" Not so," she said, '' we are sisters now, 
and let me be the first to claim you as my 
sister I" 

Madeline smiled — a smile of ineffable hap- 
piness and content — and looking at Arthur, 
said, " If you are all like my beloved hus- 
band, what a happy family I have entered I" 

Lady Chillingworth put her hand quickly 
up to her heart, as if she felt a pain there — 
but the sweet, melodious tones of her sister- 
in-law's voice could surely not have caused 
it ? Madeline did not see Gertrude's action, 
for she had her eyes fixed upon her hus- 
band, who seemed deep in thought. All at 
once he said, 

"How devilish quick you settled your 
marriage, Gertrude !— couldn't you wait till 
I came home ?" 
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His sister blushed, and answered, gently, 

" Mamma wished it so; but / might make 
the same remark to you." 

Madeline's silvery, joyous laugh echoed 
forth at this, and she said archly to Arthur, 

"You were so afraid of changing your 
mind, that you would not give me time to 
change mine — ^was it not so ?" 

She had learnt his right name, and had 
long since dropped the Italian ending, which 
used to annoy him so much. 

" Little goose !" said her husband, and 
his glance softened as it rested on her beau- 
tiful face. 

The words were certainly not flattering 
or romantic, but they showed an amount of 
confidence and good imderstanding between 
the couple, that made Gertrude's heart 
bleed at the contrast between her naarried 
life and theirs. 
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"What a fine house this is!" said her 
brother, after a pause; "there's a great 
change in your surroundings since I saw you 
last, Giertrude. By-the-bye, where's my new 
brother-in-law ? — I haven't seen him yet." 

" He is out," answered she. 

" Out ! — didn't you say we were com- 
ing?" exclaimed Arthur, with crest-fallen 
countenance. 

" Yes, but he was obliged to go out — he 
had an appointment." 

" Deuced rude, I must say," muttered he, 
as he rose and walked to the window, as if 
to conceal his vexation. 

Now, for the first time, Gertrude took a 
good look at Mrs. Dormer. She had ex- 
pected a common type of peasant beauty — 
rosy cheeks, red lips, and sparkling eyes ; 
but when she saw the refined Madonna fea- 
tures, the wonderful soft eyes, expressive 
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and ever-changing as those of a child — ^the 
delicate, creamy complexion, the thorough 
lady-like look about her whole demeanour, 
and speech, and figure, Gertrude's curiosity 
was aroused, and she wondered where her 
brother had found this rare specimen of 
beauty, and no longer marvelled that he 
had been determined to conquer her for his 
own. Madeline's dress was perfect, very 
quiet and simple, and characterised by that 
air of neatness and good taste which is 
the distinguishing mark of foreigners, and 
her manner was as pose as if she had been 
married for years, without any of the gig- 
gling, awkward school-girl fashions that an 
English miss generally displays when mar- 
ried out of the school-room. 

Lost in these observations, Gertrude did 
not speak, and Arthur's return from the 
window first broke the silence. 
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" How are they all at home ?" he asked. 

" Very well indeed. I don't think they 
expected you back quite so soon. Your 
coming will be a pleasant surprise." 

" Ah I well," he returned, reflectively, 
" I'm in no hurry to go there, for I don't 
expect to be very well received; they 
didn't wish me to marry, as perhaps you 
are aware of. Younger sons, of course, 
must trudge on their weary way by them- 
selves ; they are not expected to require 
comfort, or affection, or wives, or families, 
or anything of the sort. Those ^ luxuries,' 
as my father wrote, are well enough for 
eldest sons, who have nothing to do but to 
study their own wants and wishes ; but for 
us — oh I we are quite different, and ought 
to have no wants or wishes. 'Pon my word, 
Gertrude, it does sometimes make me very 
angry to think of these things, which are 
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have no idea, Lady CMllingworth, how sunny 
and happy Ms disposition is. It is very 
wrong of him to talk as if he were ill-used ;'* 
and she fondly stroked Arthur's golden hair 
as she rose and stood beside him. 

" When do you intend to go and see papa 
and mamma ?" asked Gertrude. 
" Oh ! I don't know, I am sure." 
" Hadn't we better go to-day ?" suggested 
Madeline gently. 

" No, hang it I I won't go to-day." 
" Oh I but, Arthur, you really ought to 
go," said his sister ; " and it is not fair on 
Madeline to keep her in suspense so long 
before she makes the acquaintance of our 
family." 

" Oh I well, if I must go, at least there's 
one comfort — ^that as I drop from the skies, 
no one will expect me, and there will be no 
family gathering or critical assembly to 
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other day. I like the way you talk — what 
are my plans ? — as if I was a millionaire I" 

"Don't be angry, Arthur/' said Lady 
Chilling worth, meekly; "I did not know 
your means were quite so small — ^but at any 
rate, it is no use quarrelling with your 
father, as that cannot improve matters ; and 
if he sees you cheerful and contented, he 
may probably increase your allowance. Do 
you mean to see him to-day ?" 

"Oh! yes — yes!" said he impatiently. 
" When women worry one, there is no get- 
ting out of it — one must do what they 
want !" 

Gertrude looked grave and sorrowful ; 
she felt that this was not the way to speak 
before the trusting young wife who had fol- 
lowed him so joyously to England, and she 
was sorry that she should hear his parents 
spoken of so bitterly. 
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poulardes, and champagne^ that we "were all 
ill the next day. Ah! that tvas a supper 

and a half r 

At the reminiscence he smacked his lips, 
and Captain Maxwell came to the rescue. 

" By-the-bye, Chillingworth, did you buy 
that bay mare I saw you bidding for at Tat- 
tersaU's some time ago ?" 

" That bay mare I — no, by Jove ! and 
precious lucky I didn't ; the fellow wanted 
two hundred pounds for her, and she was 
bought by Lord Highflyer, and went dead 
lame the very next day, and he sold her for 
forty pounds. It was a regular sell — ^very 
lucky I didn't buy her, wasn't it ?" 

Sir Ronald was not a sporting man, and 
after they had sat some time over their 
wine, and Maxwell and Lord Chillingworth 
had got deep into the respective merits of 
horses that were to run at Ascot, he asked 
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" All I" said Madeline, '^ as she clung to 
his arm, " I like you much better like this ; 
you looked so grave and severe, I did not 
know you in Lady Chillingworth's drawing- 
room, and she, poor thing, seemed so sorrow- 
ftd. Ah 1 Arthur, I do not believe she is 
happy, and I am sure riches cannot give 
happiness 1" 

" At least they go far towards it. Made- 
hne." 

^' But why are you so different with her? 
why do you not snule and talk as you do 
with me ? I never see those gloomy moodsJ' 

" Thank God you do not, Madeline, But 
I don't know what it is, when I am amongst 
my family, or in fine houses like Ger- 
trude's, it arouses all my bad passions — 
it makes me feel so bitter, so cynical, I can» 
not tell you what it is, but I know myself 
that I am a different man. And latterly I 
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fine there as Gertrude's in London ; you had 
to bear no humihations, no comparisons. All 
is relative, and happiness is only a matter of 
education and surroimdings. You mustn't 
bring forward that example to prove your 
theory." 

" At any rate, Arthur, if we always love 
one another as we do now, I shall esteem 
myself perfectly happy|; and so ought you, 
if you were not an ungrateful creature." 

" If I were not in the street," answered 
Arthur gaily, " I should give you a kiss, to 
stop your sermonizing !" 

Madeline laughed, and said no more. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

TN such like happy converse the Dormers 
^ reached the door of the paternal man- 
sion in Grosvenor Street. It was opened 
by a gaudy lackey, in silk stockings and 
plush breeches, who stared superdliously at 
them, as footmen are apt to do if you arrive 
as a humble pedestrian. 

" Is Lady Caroline Dormer at home ?" 
asked Arthur. 

" Her ladyship is not at *ome, I believe,'' 
answered the servant, attempting to shut 
the door. 

" Inquire, if you please ; I am certain my 
mother is at home," said Arthur, authorita- 
tively. 
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The man shrank back at the term " my 
mother," and said, 

^^ What name, please ?" 

" What name ! Mr. Arthur Dormer, 
Don't you know me, you fool ?" 

"Please, sir, I only arrived a month 
ago. 

" Then learn your business better for the 
future, than to keep a gentleman waiting in 
this sort of way !" 

The man grumbled in an under-tone, but 
showed them up into the drawing-room 
without any further parley. 

The room was empty, and Madeline 
amused herself by looking about. There 
was plenty to gratify her curiosity, for the 
apartment was a heterogeneous mass of beau- 
tiful things, collected more out of a love of 
display than because of the value of the 
articles. There were pictures of all dates 
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'^ Do you ever sing now, Sir Ronald — I 
have always heard you sing so well ?" 

" Oh ! yes, I do sometinies ; but mine is 
quite amateur singing, I never learnt a note 
of musia" 

" Oh ! do sing something, there is the 
piano." 

" If you really wish it ; but I warn you, 
you will never wish to hear any more." 

" Oh ! I am sure I shall ; pray go on." 

Sir Ronald did not require much pressing, 
and sat down to the piano, accompanying 
himself with rough musical chords, more 
effective than a fine studied accompaniment, 
and sang that little " S^r^nade " of Goimod's 
which is so charming, in a most powerful 
tenor voice. Gertrude was passionately fond 
of music, and a good amateur tenor is such 
a very rare thing to find, that she listened 
with increased pleasure. 
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When he had finished, she begged for an- 
other, and yet another. 

At last he said, 

" Do you not sing yourself? I know you 
used to sing a great deal formerly." 

" Ah ! yes, but that was before " 

She checked herself — she meant before 
her marriage. He understood it, and said 
in a low, pitying tone, " Poor thing !" 

As he said it, Gertrude flashed a glance 
at him. Had she betrayed herself? What 
had she said? Surely her pride had not 
forsaken her ? Did he speak it mockingly, 
or was it said to prove her ? She looked 
again at Sir Ronald, determined to read his 
heart to the bottom, and show him she did 
not need his pity. He was silent, his eyes 
bent on the ground. Not a muscle of his 
countenance expressed anything, and Ger- 
trude was imcertain in what way he had 
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meant the remark which had wounded her 
so deeply. If it was intended as a shaft, 
then, indeed, it had gone home, and pierced 
her to the very quick. At this moment the 
gentlemen entered, and further tite-h-tete 
was impossible. 

That evening, long after the guests had 
departed, and Lord Chillingworth had gone 
off to smoke a dgar at the Arlington, Ger- 
trude knelt by her bedside, weeping iu un- 
controllable agony. The flood-gates of her 
heart seemed opened, and the passion and 
sorrow welled forth. As her tears fell they 
were burning like molten iron, her eyes felt 
hot and seared where they had passed, her 
breath came in fevered gasps. It was not 
refreshment, it was agony to her to weep 
thus— it was the last cry of burdened sorrow 
which had burst the dam, and now over- 
flowed in its wild impulse the barrier which 
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had compressed it. There is a term to every- 
thing, even to endurance; there is a goal 
where an invisible hand stops further pro- 
gress, saying, " Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no further !" Gertrude had drunk the cup of 
bitterness that night to the very dregs. To 
feel herself despised for her mercenary mar- 
riage ; to know that she was no better than 
hundreds of frivolous women whom she had 
herself condemned ; to know that now, in- 
deed, there was no escape, and that, like a 
bleeding, wounded bird, she might batter 
her wings against the cage in which she was, 
with no better effect than to fall to the 
groimd exhausted with her efforts; to writhe 
and struggle under the world's contempt 
and pity, and to know that the kindest word 
that could be said of her was that speech 
which had so agitated her, "Poor thing I" 
Yes, she was indeed poor, but not in the 
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sense of the world — not because she had 
made a mistake, not because she had mar- 
ried for money, young and ignorant as she 
was, but because now she knew the worth 
of the glittering baubles she had coveted — 
because she felt her destitution, deprived as 
she was for ever of the sweet endearments 
of love, of the gracious charm of affection. 
How gladly, as she passed along the street, 
and saw a mother and her children laughing 
and talking as they went, as she rolled by a 
cottage door in her luxurious carriage, and 
envied the joyous family group that col- 
lected to see her passage — how gladly would 
she have thrown her wealth to the winds, to 
have again the innocent unconsciousness and 
happiness that were their lot ! It is too late 
— too late ! The words sounded as her 
death-knell, as they have done to many a 
despairing heart before her. Depend upon 
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it, trouble is not always in the lowest cot, 
and the gnawing pains of remorse or nnhap- 
piness are worse to the rich man, who turns 
restless on his downy couch, courting the 
sleep that flies from his eyelids, than are the 
daily toil or struggle to win bread, to the 
poor labourer. 

At least, Gertrude felt it so. The mere 
fact of the many weary hours that seemed 
to pass so slow, and in which she had 
nothing to do but to brood over her own 
sorrows, was almost insupportable. Every- 
thing, work, discomfort, danger that would 
have brought excitement, was far prefer- 
able to this dull, wearing inaction. But the 
storm of grief rages itself out like every 
other ; and tired at last with the conflicting 
strife of emotions, Gertrude lay down, and 
slept the sleep of peace, that sleep which 
comes both to the innocent and the guilty: — 
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the glad harbinger of a like friend, its 
brother and its follower — ^the sleep of death, 
in which the strong nerve gradually relaxes, 
and the weary pulse sinks down, and the 
thoughts wander, and all is over. 

Before Gertrude, languid and listless, had 
yet thought of leaving her bed the next 
morning, her door was pushed open, a 
rustle of silk was heard, and a wiry, sharp 
tone exclaimed, 

" Good gracious I Gertrude, aren't you up 

yet ?" 

" Oh ! it's you, Georgina," answered Ger- 
trude ; " what do you come for so early ?" 

" Well, really, that's not a civil way to 
speak to your sister when she gives herself 
the trouble to trudge all the way up to your 
bedroom. I must say, however, you alwajrs 
were very odd; as mamma used to say, 
* What we shall do with Gertrude, I'm sure 
I don't know — I wish you would take her 
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in hand, Georgina,' and poor mamma 
shrugged her shoulders despairingly." 

" Oh ! wellj never mind what mamma 
said," returned Gertrude, impatiently, as 
she raised herself in bed, and her beautiful 
brown hair floated all over the pillow; 
"I'm sure she can't complain now, I am 
the Countess of Chillingworth !" she added 
bitterly. 

"I must say, Gertrude, you never half 
seem to value your luck — ^I'm sure, if I was 
in your place, I should be so happy, I 
shouldn't know what to do with myself." 

" That's just my case," said her sister, sar- 
castically ; '' however, I suppose you did not 
come to tell me that ?" 

"No," answered Georgina; "but I 
thought I would just look you up, and 
know if you would go to Richmond to- 
morrow ?" 

" Who's gomg?" 
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" Well, I don't quite know yet ; but yotir 
friend, Sir Ronald Minton, has promised to 
come ; and there is a large party altogether. 
Will you come, dear?" 

" Oh ! I don't know ; it's sure to be very 
dull, and I don't think I do care. No, I 
won't go." 

" Oh ! you'd much better — what's the use 
of moping at home ? I thought you would 
drive me and Sir Ronald and some one else 
down in your barouche — ^it is much nicer 
than the train." 

"Where is Mr. Fortescue?" asked Ger- 
trude, suddenly. 

" Oh ! he is, as usual, at Guildhall — ^he 
went oif at nine o'clock this morning. I am 
happy to say he don't trouble me with much 
of his society. Thank goodness my hus- 
band don't dangle after me all day long — 
how women can stand it, I can't think; 
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and yet I know some who complain bitterly 
if their husbands don't spend all the after- 
noon and evening with them. What fools ! 
Why, of course he would get tired of them 
if he did. They little know their own ad- 
vantage! When I married, I taught my 
husband that I never wanted to see him 
between breakfast and dinner-time ; and he 
has learnt his lesson most beautifully, and 
if by chance his business is finished, he 
knows better than to come home before 
dinner. It might be very awkward, you 
know, sometimes, Gertrude, if a man 
dropped in unawares — ^but, however, as I 
said before, John never does. I believe 
you would like Lord Chillingworth to dan- 
gle after you all day — ^at least, you used to 
say so ; but I daresay marriage has taught 
you wisdom." 

^' Georgina," said her sister, almost fierce- 
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ly, " I wish you would mind your own boai- 

ness, and not meddle with mine !" 

" Good gracious me !'' exclaimed Creoigi- 
na, turning round from the long glass where 
she had been admiring the sweep of her 
dress and the cut of her jacket, " Fm sure I 
never interfere with you ; you re very ill- 
tempered this morning; however, I'm not 
going to stay — only once more, will you come 
to Richmond ?" 

" Yes, I suppose I must," said Grertrude, 
quite meekly. " Gro down stairs, now, there's 
a good girl, and I will get up and be dressed 
directly, if you will not mind waiting a few 
minutes." 

Georgina looked doubtingly at her sister 
for a moment, and noticing the cloud that 
was still on her brow, departed, saying, 

^^ Don't be long, for I must go to my dress* 
maker's shortly." 
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Georgina Fortescue was Lady Chilling- 
worth's elder sister. She was shallow, frivol- 
ous, and ambitious, and started in life intent 
upon making a good marriage ; but having 
little or no beauty, she found this more diffi- 
cult than she expected. At last she met Mr. 
Fortescue, a sober, steady lawyer, of six-and- 
forty years, who was well thought of in the 
profession, and had earned a good income 
for himself; he was flattered at her attentions, 
and thought manying Lady Caroline Dor- 
mer's daughter a great coup for a man like 
him, who had no family or connections to 
help him on in the world. Georgina aC' 
cepted his offer, and he, dazzled by his fine 
marriage, threw all his hard-gained money 
at her feet. She drove in the fine carriage 
he kept for her, had a large house and fine 
dinners and dressed well, while she treated 
the poor man, who had given her his all, with 
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the contempt and hardness you would not 
have shown to a dog. 

Clever, and a man of business as he was, 
able to harangue a jury, and bully a score of 
witnesses, his wife yet awed him to such a 
degree, that he never dared to contradict her, 
or oppose any of her commands. It was 
the empire of the toy-terrier over the mastiflF, 
or the kitten over the Newfoundland. She 
was a little insignificant woman, without any 
intellect, but possessing the tact of the 
woman, with the unscrupulous cunning of 
the cat ; while he, the man of talent, strong, 
well-built, and far superior to her in mind 
and bodily strength, worshipped the groimd 
she trod on, and fell into the meshes she 
wove for him, unconscious and unwary, as 
the big bluebottle is easily caught in the 
clever meshes of the little spider. 

Georgina was a thorough woman of the 
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world, and thought nothing superior to the 
money which brought all enjoyments with it ; 
she had been chiefly instrumental in attract- 
ing Lady Caroline's attention to Lord Chil- 
lingworth, and in persuading her sister to 
marry him. Never a qualm of conscience 
had she at the idea that she might have 
sacrificed Gertrude in a loveless match, and 
cut short her happiness for life. Had any 
one remonstrated with her, she would have 
answered, 

" She is a Countess, and what on earth 
does she want more ? " 

As you may imagine, there was not much 
love lost between the sisters. Georgina, schem- 
ing and ambitious, envied her sister, who 
had so easily conquered for herself the place 
in society to which she could never attain ; 
and Gertrude, while in her sister's presence, 
always felt the frivolity and worldliness of 

VOL. I. R 
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her conversation jar unpleasantly upon her 
more refined nature. 

But Mrs. Fortescue was far too sensible 
to let any little diflferences seriously inter- 
rupt the course of their friendship ; for Lady 
Chillingworth's position, Lady Chilling- 
worth's dinners, her carriages and horses, 
were far too good, and too pleasant and 
useful to Georgina, for her to renounce 
them for the pleasure of indulging a mo- 
ment's caprice; or, in commoner phraseology, 
she was determined that nothing should in- 
duce her to quarrel with her bread and 
butter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

rjlHE Richmond party went off, as gener- 
J- ally such things do, rather flat. The 
right man somehow contrived never to sit 
next the right woman; the conversation 
was always desultory, and when by chance 
a couple had strayed away a little in the 
garden, to enjoy a few moments' tSte-a-tStej 
some tiresome old chaperon was sure to 
pop upon them imawares, and join their 
walk, much to their annoyance; and the cham- 
pagne was corked, and the men were cross, 
and the women were hot, which spoiled 
their complexions and enjoyment ; and alto- 
gether it was just like all entertainments of 
that sort, quite mcmqui /" 

R 2 
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If you go into the country for the day, 
with the object of your affections, to ruralize 
and sentimentalize under a tree, or watch 
the insects chasing one another over the 
sleepy stream ; or if you go as an artist, to 
sketch what you see ; or if you go as a busi- 
ness man, to catch an hour of delidous re- 
pose, and think of nothing as you lie on the 
grass with your heels in the air, while the 
butterflies hover around you, and a stray 
grasshopper perches on your nose, choos- 
ing it as a secure, elevated, and unknown 
resting-place, and the slow eddies of smoke 
from your cigar melt away into the clear 
blue, hazy air — ^if you go into the country in 
any of these capacities, you probably enjoy 
the summers day, when the ah* is balmy 
with the sweet smell of hay, and the buzz 
and hum of animal life falls with a sleepy 
drowsiness upon your ear, and work is over. 
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and life seems a long vista of many happy 
days like these. But if you come into the 
country with an ill-assorted party of fine 
ladies and gentlemen, who are afraid of 
wetting their feet or spoiling their clothes, 
and see in the landscape only monotonous 
fields, and complain that it is terribly hot, 
and look exceedingly bored because some 
trifle has gone wrong with them, then you 
will probably agree with Gertrude that a 
party of pleasure is a great mistake. 

At least she felt it so, as she exhausted the 
last inane trifle that she had dished up at all 
the balls of the past week, and repeated the 
remark she had already made to eleven out 
of twelve of the party, and turned weary 
and disgusted to take a look at the setting 
sun as she stood on the terrace of the " Star 
and Garter" hotel, sighing at the emptiness of 
her life, and the waste of her existence. 
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She had vainly that day entreated Lord 
Chillingworth to oome, she was still maiden- 
ly and modest, and dreaded going about 
alone without a guide or a oompanion; 
but he had laughed in a loud voice, and 
exclaimed, 

"Why, Gertrude, one would think you 
were a baby in arms, to hear you say you 
don't like going alone I Why, isii't your 
sister there, and they are all your own 
friends ?" 

" So they are, but I do not see why you 
cannot come — ^it is much pleasanter, and it 
looks better." 

" Looks better ! Pshaw! nonsense, I don't 
care what people think — ^let them think; 
besides, I can't go with you, because I've 
promised Maxwell to run down and look at 
some horses in Berkshire to-day. It bores me 
to extinction to have to make conversation 
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to fine ladies. If I do go to Richmond, I like 
a jolly man's dinner, where we have lots of 
talk and chaff," 

So Gertrude went, and felt very lonely 
in consequence. And here let me remark 
that I think it is a very bad practice, that 
which is now coming into fashion amongst 
young married ladies, of going about quite 
independently without their husbands, which 
forces the latter to find their amusements 
and occupation entirely irrespective of their 
wives. How can you expect a man to come 
home when he knows his wife is either 
going out to dinner or to the Opera, with- 
out any regard to his wants and wishes ? — 
how can you expect him to keep regular 
hours, when his better half dances every 
night at a ball till two or three o'clock in 
the morning? Thus we see young hus- 
bands at Gremome, talking and laughing 
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with ladies — unknown ladies of their ac- 
quaintance ; while their wives, girls ahnost 
in youth and experience of the world, dance 
and flirt as if there were no such thing on 
earth as husbands and married responsi- 
bilities 1 But Gertrude had not yet reached 
this stage, and as she leant over the terrace 
watching the deep red reflection of the sun 
in the wavelets of the Thames, and thinking 
of her girlish days, she felt deeply, inex- 
pressibly solitary. 

"Why so sad. Lady Chillingworth ? — 
and why do you absent yourself from the 
rest of the party ?" 

These words, said in a low voice, startled 
her from her reverie, and made her turn, to 
behold Sir Ronald Minton. All day he had 
sought her out, and devoted his conversation 
to her ; and for a time he succeeded in en- 
grossing her attention, but she had at last, 
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tired even of his society, sought the solitude 
of her own thoughts. His voice, sweet as 
it was, broke therefore unpleasantly upon 
her ^ meditations ; but as a woman of the 
world, she subdued her annoyance, and an- 
swered lightly, 

" Why, Sir Ronald, because I had nothing 
more to say. One can't go on for ever, you 
know, like the brook in that pretty little 
poem of Tennyson's." 

"I should have thought you would al- 
ways have a topic of conversation." 

" Why ?— do you then think me such a 
chatterbox?" 

" No ; but you have so much more in you 
than all those people," pointing backwards 
to the party thfey had just left ; " God help 
me, how miserably vapid their talk is !'* 

"Is it not?" answered Gertrude, eagerly, 
as she leant against the stone balustrade, 
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and looked reflectively back at her oom- 
panions ; " I felt so tired, I was obliged to 
refresh my ideas by solitude. By dint of 
hearing so much scandal and gossip^, one 
becomes a sort of receptacle, warranted to 
contain any amomit of rubbish; and it takes a 
little time to find out one's own identity, after 
being deluged with such-like conversation.*' 

Sir Ronald laughed, though Gertrude 
spoke rather bitterly, and not as if she had 
intended her words for a jest ; then, after 
a pause, he resumed, 

" I can scarcely fancy you the same as 
you used to be when I danced with you 
only last year — ^you were then a shy, silent 
little girl, now " 

" Now I am become a staid old matron-^-^ 
is that what you mean ?" 

" No, no, indeed ; but you certainly are 
changed." 
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" So are you," answered she, gaily ; " but 
I think," she added, coquettishly, " you are 
just as nice 1" 

That evening, on her return, Lady Chil- 
lingworth found, on her dressing-table the 
following note :— 

" Deab Gertrude, 

" We have arrived in England, 
and I am anxious that my wife's first visit 
should be to you, as we were always such 
good friends, you and I. Shall you be at 
home between twelve and one to-morrow, 
BS I intend to come and see you then? If 
you will be out, drop me a line. I have 
not yet seen the governor — ^intend to do so 
when I have seen you. My wife is a real 
beauty ! I think you will like hen 
" Your affectionate brother, 

" Arthub Dormer." 
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" Dear Arthur 1" murmured Gertrude, as 
she pressed the letter to her lips, "how 
kind of him to think first of me, and how 
glad I am to have him back ! I always was 
so fond of him — there is my real, true friend, 
at last ; but, oh 1 " she added, pressing her 
hand to her aching brow, " I forgot he has 
a wife, and now he, too, has some one else 
to love besides me !" 

Lady Chillingworth was very much agi- 
tated as she paced up and down her draw- 
ing-room, awaiting her brother's visit. She 
had not seen him since her marriage, nay, 
not since her engagement, for the whole 
thing had been hurried on during the time 
he had spent in travelling abroad ; and now 
she rather dreaded his questions and re- 
marks, for she knew his upright, candid 
nature too well, not to suppose he would see 
through the shallow veil she had cast over 
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her life and actions. Then, too, the wife 1 
Here was another new claimant to his af- 
fections, estranging him from his sister and 
companion of his youth — a creature, too, 
whom she must cherish for his sake, and 
because he had chosen her for his wife. 
And Gertrude knew that for the future the 
sister would no longer be first in his thoughts; 
and this was a fresh wound to the poor 
bleeding heart, that yearned so for a bro- 
ther's love I 

" But I must not be selfish," she thought. 
*' After all, I could not expect him to re- 
main for ever devoted to me, and perhaps, 
who knows, I may like my new sister-in- 
law !" 

So Gertrude paced the room impatiently ; 
and when, at last, the door-bell rang, it sent 
the blood thrilling up to her face, and down 
again with a sudden rush, that left her cheeks 
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blanched, and her lips quivering. She 
heard her brother's voice in the hall, and 
a sofl female voice answering; she heard 
the footsteps coming up the stairs, and still 
she moved not — she was vainly endeavoup- 
ing to repress her agitation, and present a 
calm, indifferent countenance to the new- 
comers. 

" Gertrude 1"— "Arthur!" They were in one 
another's arms before she had made up her 
mind how she was going to receive him, 
and the dreaded meeting was over. When 
he released her— which was only after 
several warm, brotherly embraces — she saw 
that a young lady was standing rather apart^ 
as if feeling shy at her intrusion. 

" Oh I Gertrude," exclaimed her brother, 
" let me introduce you to my wife, Made- 
line." 

The Italian bowed gracefully; but Ger- 
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trade took her hand, and drawing her to- 
wards her, gave her a kiss. 

" Not so," she said, '' we are sisters now, 
and let me be the first to claim you as my 
sister 1" 

Madeline smiled — a smile of ineffable hap- 
piness and content — ^and looking at Arthur, 
said, " If you are all like my beloved hus- 
band, what a happy family I have entered I" 

Lady Chillingworth put her hand quickly 
up to her heart, as if she felt a pain there — 
but the sweet, melodious tones of her sister- 
in-law's voice could surely not have caused 
it ? Madeline did not see Gertrude's action, 
for she had her eyes fixed upon her hus- 
band, who seemed deep in thought. All at 
once he said, 

"How devilish quick you settled your 
marriage, Gertrade !— couldn't you wait till 
I came home ?" 
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His sister blushed, and answered, gently, 

" Mamma wished it so; but / might make 
the same remark to you." 

Madeline's silvery, joyous laugh echoed 
forth at this, and she said archly to Arthur, 

"You were so afraid of changing your 
mind, that you would not give me time to 
change mine — was it not so ?" 

She had learnt his right name, and had 
long since dropped the Italian ending, which 
used to annoy him so much. 

" Little goose I" said her husband, and 
his glance softened as it rested on her beau- 
tiful face. 

The words were certainly not flattering 
or romantic, but they showed an amount of 
confidence and good understanding between 
the couple, that made Gertrude's heart 
bleed at the contrast between her married 
life and theirs. 
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" What a fine house this is !" said her 
brother, after a pause ; " there's a great 
change in your surroundings since I saw you 
last, Glertrude. By-the-bye, where's my new 
brother-in-law ? — I haven't seen him yet." 

" He is out," answered she. 

" Out I — didn't you say we were com- 
ing?" exclaimed Arthur, with crest-fallen 
countenance. 

" Yes, but he was obliged to go out — he 
had an appointment." 

" Deuced rude, I must say," muttered he, 
as he rose and walked to the window, as if 
to conceal his vexation. 

Now, for the first time, Gertrude took a 
good look at Mrs. Dormer. She had ex- 
pected a common type of peasant beauty — 
rosy cheeks, red lips, and sparkling eyes ; 
but when she saw the refined Madonna fea- 
tures, the wonderful soft eyes, expressive 
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and ever-changing as those of a child — ^the 
delicate, creamy complexion, the thorough 
lady-like look about her whole demeanour, 
and speech, and figure, Gertrude s curiosity 
was aroused, and she wondered where her 
brother had found this rare spedmen of 
beauty, and no longer marvelled that he 
had been determined to conquer her for his 
own. Madeline's dress was perfect, very 
quiet and simple, and characterised by that 
air of neatness and good taste which is 
the distinguishing mark of foreigners, and 
her manner was as pose as if she had been 
married for years, without any of the gig- 
gling, awkward school-girl fashions that an 
English miss generally displays when mar- 
ried out of the school-room. 

Lost in these observations, Gertrude did 
not speak, and Arthur's return from the 
window first broke the silence. 
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" How are they all at home ?" he asked. 

" Very well indeed. I don't think they 
expected you back quite so soon. Your 
coming will be a pleasant surprise." 

" Ah ! well," he returned, reflectively, 
" I'm in no hurry to go there, for I don't 
expect to be very well received; they 
didn't wish me to marry, as perhaps you 
are aware of. Younger sons, of course, 
must trudge on their weary way by them- 
selves; they are not expected to require 
comfort, or affection, or wives, or families, 
or anything of the sort. Those ' luxuries,' 
as my father wrote, are well enough for 
eldest sons, who have nothing to do but to 
study their own wants and wishes ; but for 
Its — oh ! we are quite different, and ought 
to have no wants or wishes. 'Pon my word, 
Gertrude, it does sometimes make me very 
angry to think of these things, which are 
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commanded by the just laws of England." 

" Oh ! hush I" said his sister, as if these 
remarks pained her — " I am sure we axe all 
so fond of you, and papa would do all he 
could for you ; but, you know, he can't give 
all his children the same fortunes, and just 
now, that you are married happily, it is a 
great shame to talk like that." 

" Well, I am happy in my wife," said Ar- 
thur, going round to where Madeline sat, 
and taking her hand affectionately, " and 
she is far too sensible to mind my saying 
these things. Indeed, I had nearly forgot- 
ten my discontent, but the sight of dear old 
London has brought it back fresh to my 
imagination." 

"And I believe," said Gertrude, "that 
your discontent only exists in your imagina- 
tion." 

" Oh I yes," answered Madeline ; " you 
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have no idea, Lady ChiHingworth, how sunny 
and happy his disposition is. It is very 
wrong of him to talk as if he were ill-used ;" 
and she fondly stroked Arthur's golden hair 
as she rose and stood beside him. 

" When do you intend to go and see papa 
and mamma ?" asked Gertrude. 
" Oh I I don't know, I am sure." 
^' Hadn't we better go to-day ?" suggested 
Madeline gently. 

" No, hang it I I won't go to-day." 
" Oh I but, Arthur, you really ought to 
go," said his sister ; " and it is not fair on 
Madeline to keep her in suspense so long 
before she makes the acquaintance of our 
family." 

" Oh I well, if I must go, at least there's 
one comfort — ^that as I drop from the skies, 
no one will expect me, and there will be no 
family gathering or critical assembly to 
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frigliten my poor little Madeline out of her 
wits. I do think all those family meetings 
at Christmas, or on a birthday, or for a 
wedding, are the most hateftd things in the 
world. Nobody likes them, except the spite- 
fill old maids who congregate to find food 
for scandal, and talk enough to last them for 
the rest of the twelve months. Thank God, 
I escaped a swell wedoing ! I suppose you 
had to go through it, Gertrude?" 

" Oh ! yes — ^well," said she hurriedly, 
" never mind that now ; but tell me — ^what 
are your plans, and what do you think of 
doing?" 

" Doing 1" echoed her brother ; " why, 
what is there lefl; for me to do, except to 
stick to my painting, and work against time, 
to keep us fi:om starving ? I suppose you 
know we have only eight hundred a year, 
<and my father washed his hands of me the 
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other day. I like the way you talk — ^what 
are my plans ? — as if I was a millionaire !" 

"Don't be angry, Arthur/' said Lady 
Chillingworth, meekly; "I did not know 
your means were quite so small — ^but at any 
rate, it is no use quarrelling with your 
father, as that cannot improve matters ; and 
if he sees you cheerful and contented, he 
may probably increase your allowance. Do 
you mean to see him to-day ?" 

"Oh! yes — yes!" said he impatiently. 
" When women worry one, there is no get* 
ting out of it — one must do what they 
want !" 

Gertrude looked grave and sorrowful ; 
she felt that this was not the way to speak 
before the trusting young wife who had fol- 
lowed him so joyously to England, and she 
was sorry that she should hear his parents 
spoken of so bitterly. 
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" We had better go now," said Arthur, 
seeing her discomfort. " Come along, Made- 
line, and make the acquaintance of your 
new relations. Shall you be there at all, 
Gertrude? I wish you would come too, 
presently ; it would make things pleasanter." 

"I will directly," answered Gertrude. 
" Please ring the bell, and I will order the 
carriage — ^but won't you wait, and drive 
with me ?" 

" No, thank you, Gertrude, we like walk- 
ing ; and as we shall not keep a carriage, it 
is as well we should learn to do without." 

They departed; Madeline with a sweet 
smile of thanks to Lady ChUlingworth, Ar- 
thur without another word. When they 
got into the street, Mr. Dormer's hard face 
relaxed, his sunny smile returned, and he 
looked once more the joyous young English- 
man of Chioggia. 
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" All !" said Madeline, '' as she clung to 
his arm, " I like you much better like this ; 
you looked so grave and severe, I did not 
know you in Lady Chillingworth's drawing- 
room, and she, poor thing, seemed so sorrow- 
ful. Ah ! Arthur, I do not believe she is 
happy, and I am sure riches cannot give 
happiness I" 

" At least they go far towards it, Made- 
line." 

" But why are you so different with her? 
why do you not smile and talk as you do 
-vdth me? I never see those gloomy moods J' 

" Thank God you do not, Madeline. But 
I don't know what it is, when I am amongst 
my family, or in fine houses like Ger- 
trude's, it arouses all my bad passions — 
it makes me feel so bitter, so cynical, I can^ 
not tell you what it is, but I know myself 
that I am a different man. And latterly I 
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have been so bappy and so thoughtless, that 
when I see the world and its customs going 
on jost the same, caring nothing for my com- 
fort or my gOiDd fortime, it may be selfish, 
it is selfish — ^but my whole nature rises up 
and cries injustice and rebellion against 
these doings r 

" It has often puzzled me," said Madeline. 
*' the great difference between people's fates 
— ^why some should be so unhappy, some so 
happy, some so poor, some so rich, it does 
seem unjust, and yet I suppose it is all 
right. But we have no cause to complain, 
Arthur. I tell vou Grertrude is not half so 
happy in her palace as we are now, and as 
I used to be in my little cottage at Chi- 
oggia." 

" Ah ! but there you come to something 
else, Madeline. At Chioggia you were the 
queen of the hamlet ; your position was as 
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fine there as Gertrude's in London ; you had 
to bear no humiliations, no comparisons. All 
is relative, and happiness is only a matter of 
education and surroundings. You mustn't 
bring forward that example to prove your 
theory." 

" At any rate, Arthur, if we always love 
one another as we do now, I shall esteem 
myself perfectly happyj; and so ought you, 
if you were not an ungrateful creature." 

*'If I were not in the street," answered 
Arthur gaily, " I should give you a kiss, to 
stop your sermonizing 1" 

Madeline laughed, and said no more. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IN such like happy converse the Dormers 
reached the door of the paternal man- 
sion in Grosvenor Street. It was opened 
by a gaudy lackey, in silk stockings and 
plush breeches, who stared superciliously at 
them, as footmen are apt to do if you arrive 
as a humble pedestrian. 

" Is Lady Carohne Dormer at home P*^ 
asked Arthur. 

" Her ladyship is not at 'ome, I believe,'' 
answered the servant, attempting to shut 
the door. 

" Inquire, if you please ; I am certain my 
mother is at home," said Arthur, authorita- 
tively. 
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The man shrank back at the term " my 
mother," and said, 

^^ What name, please ?" 

" What name I Mr. Arthur Dormer, 
Don't you know me, you fool ?" 

"Please, sir, I only arrived a month 
ago. 

" Then learn your business better for the 
future, than to keep a gentleman waiting in 
this sort of way !" 

The man grumbled in an under-tone, but 
showed them up into the drawing-room 
without any further parley. 

The room was empty, and Madeline 
amused herself by looking about. There 
was plenty to gratify her curiosity, for the 
apartment was a heterogeneous mass of beau- 
tiful things, collected more out of a love of 
display than because of the value of the 
articles. There were pictures of all dates 
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and schools, chairs of the renaUsance^ 
of the Louis XLV. period, buhl, marque- 
terie, Indian cabinets, odds and ends of 
china of all varieties and shapes — in short, 
it was more like an old curiosity shop than 
a drawing-room. The walls were covered 
with lemon-coloured silk, and so were all 
the chairs and sofas that were not too an- 
tique or too eccentric to wear the livery of 
evervthincr else. 

" This is so like my mother," explained 
Arthur to his wife ; " she does not know a 
thing about art or virtu, but she has heard 
that it is the fashion now to collect curi- 
osities, and so she employs a man to buy up 
for her china and pictures, and such like, 
at all the sales in London ; he of course 
cheats her famously, and she spends a lot 
of money, which would be much better em- 
ployed on something else ; but she does not 
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mind so long as people say, ^ Lady Caroline 
Dormer has more curiosities and lovely 
things in her drawing-room than you see in 
many museums.' She has often confessed 
to me she could not tell a Titian from a 
Raphael, or a Dresden cup from a piece of 
Worcester, and yet she persists in giving 
hundreds of pounds for things which are 
worthless to her !" 

" And does Mr. Dormer care for these 
curiosities?" asked Madeline. 

' " Bless you, no ; but it all goes down in 
her ladyship's household expenses, and she 
tells him they are necessaries; and he is 
far too good-natured to complain." 

" Hush ! here comes some one !" ex- 
claimed Madeline, as she hurriedly replaced 
a Dresden cup she had been admiring. 

The door opened, and a tall lady, dressed, 
in a rather fanciful costume, entered. She 
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yet ? Poor little dear ! she has such a nice 
husband, and is as happy as the day is long I 
That marriage has taken place since you left 
England — we were all so pleased at it. 
How dreadfully sunburnt you are, Arthur ! 
Don't you think so, Mrs. Dormer ? " 

Thus appealed to, Madeline said she 
didn't know exactly, feeling very h5rpocriti- 
cal, for she knew she thought Arthur's 
ruddy, bronzed complexion a great addition 
to his beauty. Her hesitation and want of 
assent made Lady Caroline set her down as 
a fool, with rather a pretty face. 

Arthur, meanwhile, had remained stand- 
ing ; this excessively cool, indifferent recep- 
tion riled him more than an outbreak of 
temper would have done, and he longed to 
shake his mother till the ice of her manner 
had melted beneath his touch. But of course 
those sort of exhibitions do not take place 
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in civilized, well-bred society, and so Arthur 
contained himself, and Ustened, with a curl 
of his hp, to Lady Caroline's dvil speeches. 

What is there in some people's civihty 
that is so very aggravating, that, though 
forced to sit and smile, you feel inclined to 
escape, or throw something at their heads 
for their pains ? I believe it is when we 
know it is only put on hypocritical atten- 
tion, without a single spark of good feeling 
in it, — and rather done with the intention of 
making fools of us. 

Even Madeline felt I^ady Caroline was 
not kind or amiable, though the honeyed 
civil words fell from her lips as ghbly as if 
she had studied the part all her Ufe. And 
so she had — her aim had always been to see 
how many devoted admirers, how many 
willing slaves she could chain at her feet ; 
and in this constant effort she included men 
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•and women, all who might be of use to her, 
or whom it might be a triumph to have 
■under her thraldom. 

The new daughter-in-law was a pretty 
woman — as such she must be conciliated and 
tutored, lest her charms should overshadow 
those of her mother-in-law ; but if kept in 
her proper place, and taught humility and 
meekness. Lady Caroline doubted not that 
she might, as long as she chose, rule over 
and make use of her. Lady Caroline had 
married her daughters so quickly and success- 
fully, that the world soon forgot her age, 
and welcomed her again amongst its brightest 
stars, and paid her beauty, increased as it 
was by the slight appliances of art which 
she thought fit to use, homage even greater 
than when she had first appeared. in London 
as a young married woman. Thus it was 
with a jealous eye that she received Made- 
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line, prepared to discover any flaw in her 
character, and make use of any weakness 
or omission which should place her in her 
mother-in-law's power. Mrs. Dormer, im- 
conscious of these thoughts, was in her turn 
endeavouring to read Lady Caroline's char- 
acter, and read one thing, marked in large 
letters upon all her words and actions — self- 
ishness. 

The interview was constrained and un- 
comfortable, and Madeline looked anxiously 
at her husband, in hopes that he would put 
an end to it. He understood her, and made 
a signal of departure. 

"Are you going so soon?" said Lady Caro- 
line ; " we had not half finished our conver- 
sation. I hope you will come and see me 
often, Mrs. Dormer ? Where do you live ?" 

" In Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square." 

" So far," exclaimed Lady Caroline, ele- 
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vating her eyebrows, " how came you to take 
a house there ?" 

*^ I wrote to young Thistlethwayte to find 
me a house when I was in Italy, and he took 
that one." 

" Why did you not write to me ?" asked 
Ms mother sharply. 

*' I did not wish to ^ve you* the trouble. 
Apropos^ you have never yet told me where 
my father is?" 

" He is gone down into the country with 
your little sister Amy. She wanted -change 
of air. Is there anything I can do for 
you ?" she added more graciously, turning 
to Madeline. '' I can take you out driving 
to-morrow, if you like ?' 

Madeline shyly declined, murmuring 
something about being very busy ; and they 
departed, leaving Lady Caroline alone. 
The chill of this visit acted like a cold bath 
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upon Madeline's anxious, hopeful expecta- 
tions. The bath cools, while, at the same 
time, it braces and strengthens us, and pre- 
pares us to face the hardships of the ele- 
ments more successfully. Thus MadelinCy 
cast back upon herself by the coldness and 
indifference of her new parents, felt her 
love for Arfhur more firm, more deeply- 
rooted, and her powers of finding happiness 
and content in the enjoyment of his affec- 
tion greater than before. 

She clung thankfully around him as at 
last they reached their home ; her kisses fell 
tenderly upon his brow, and softly she 
smoothed away the wrinkles that had 
gathered there, thus unconsciously fulfilling 
the truly feminine mission, which consists in 
forgetting your own ills to soothe those of 
him you love. Arthur looked up to her 
sweet face, and into those voluptuous eyes 
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overflowing with passion and tenderness; 
and as he did so, the iron went out of his 
soul, the bitterness passed away into plea- 
santer thoughts, the hard, cruel fancies of 
manhood melted under the charm of Made- 
line's touch, and, as always happens, and al- 
ways will, so long as the world shall last, 
the bad, stony passions were exorcised by 
the woman's softening influence. Oh I little 
know the sex their power, what the music 
of their voice or the sunshine of their smile 
is all-efficadous to do, or how the strongest, 
most self-reliant man can be brought to 
their feet a willing sacrifice, while they 
alone can speak peace to his heart, into the 
turmoil of whose passions their word alone 
can bring the sudden lull. Knew they this 
power — knew they their siren charm — they 
would not so often shatter and dispel it by 
the cross, harsh word, the flighty speech, 
the envious, railing actions. 
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Madeline was perfecdy happy in her new 
abode ; the delight of having a house of her 
own, the ever-new pleasure of planning, ar- 
ranging, and working with the busy fingers 
of youth and love — all this made the days 
pass swiftly and cheerily. Their house in 
Mansfield Street was small, but quite large 
enough for a young couple with few wants, 
Arthur fitted up the two drawing-rooms, 
which communicated by folding-doors into 
his studio ; and here he allowed himself the 
glorious Utter, the delightful confiision, 
which is considered a necessary adjimct to 
a room given up to an artist. Busts, 
statues, pictures, pieces of drapery, easels, 
paint-brushes, unfinished sketches, lay about, 
tripping up the unwary visitor, and render- 
ing a walk through the apartment, imless 
you were well conversant with it, a service 
of danger, for one part was in complete 
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darkness, the light being artfully excluded, 
so as to fall just where the painter intended 
it should fall, and prove a trap to artificial 
rouges and appliances on the fair cheeks of 
those who sat as models. Many a beauty 
entered that studio with her fame for loveli- 
ness undisputed, and left it with her reputa- 
tion in the painter's hands, to mar or to pre- 
serve, as seemed best to him. One word 
from him as to the arrangement of the fair 
tresses, the wonderful unchangeableness of 
the matchless complexion, the classical 
• depth under the violet eyes, and the beauty 
would have been a beauty no longer — 
scarcely more so than the painted doll who 
offers such conveniences for the display of 
a hairdresser's imagination. However, Ar- 
thur was on all points a gentleman, and if 
he did find out the weak points of his beau- 
tiful models, at least he was too generous 
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was all bright and cheerful, and masses of 
flowers, of the most brilliant hue and gorge- 
ous foliage, stood about in all available 
comers. Child of the south, bom in the 
climate where all that grows is luxuriant 
and lovely, accustomed to the splendour of 
the burning, vivifying sun, Madeline could 
scarcely have existed without these flowers 
— ^tender reminiscences of her beloved land, 
sweet images of love and purity, their scent 
carried her back to the blue sky and laugh- 
ing plains of Italy ; and even in the midst of 
grey fogs and dingy, smoky streets, she could 
fancy some ray of sun would seek out these 
children of the earth, to whom his smile is 
existence. 

Some may perhaps object that this room 
was too luxurious for a couple who were not 
rich, and that it was selfish of Madeline to 
spend so much money on herself; but when 
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I tell you carping, matter-of-fact people that 
the room was furnished with Lady Chilling- 
worth's wedding present, one hundred 
pounds, ordered by her specially to be used 
in fitting up Madeline's room, then I trust 
your scruples will vanish. Meanwhile Made- 
line installed herself, with her joyous seven- 
teen years, and her inexperience of the 
world, in this small room, amongst her 
canary-birds and her flowers, and tasted 
there such happiness as an old philosopher 
might well* shake his head over, but which 
I doubt not only whether he himself has 
ever tasted, but whether he has even any 
conception of. At the time of this first 
visit to Lady Caroline Dormer, Madeline's 
sanctum was not begun, though Arthur had 
his studio, and thus it was that that after- 
noon, as Madeline sat with her husband, 
and he was turning over some sketches to 
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look for one he intended to make into a 
picture, shg suddenly exclaimed, " How was 
it, Arthur, that you never asked for your 
brother to-day in Grosvenor Square ? " 
*' My brother ? — he does not live there 1'" 
" Where does he live, then ? You have 
talked so much about the miseries of younger 
sons," said Madeline, laughing, " that I am 
quite anxious to see this paragon of an elder 
son, that has all the advantages and all the 
affection lavished on him !" 

" I don't know much about affection," an- 
swered Arthur thoughtfully, 'though he 
reserves plenty for himself ; but he leads an 
odd life. We none of us see much of him ; 
he has chambers in the 'Albany,' and he 
comes and goes in an erratic, independent 
way. Sometimes he is not in London for 
months, at other times he will not leave it 
for weeks and weeks. He spends a great 
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deal of money ; but how it goes, or, indeed, 
where he gets it from, nobody h^ any idea. 
My father is half afraid of him, and that is 
partly what riles me so about the matter ; 
for after all, if I have been a little wild and 
extravagant — as all young men will be — at 
least I have never been undutifiil or dis- 
honourable, and therefore I do feel that I 
ought to be treated a little better than I am 
by my family. Now, I just ask you, Made- 
line — hitherto I have not said a word to 
you, for I thought it was a painful subject 
— ^but as I have once begun, I just ask you, 
did you ever see such a reception as my 
mother gave us to-day, and to you, too, my 
own darling, precious Jove, who have left 
everything to follow me ? It is torturing 
to me to think that I induced you to leave 
country, friends, and fond mother for such 
a home — for such a family as mine I" 
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' " Oh ! do not say that, dear Arthur," ex- 
claimed Madelme, jumpmg up and puttmg 
her arm round his neck ; " have I not you ? 
and is not your love perfect bliss to me ? 
What signifies to me family, home, friends, 
when I have you? Your home is mine, 
your friends are mine, and you yourself are 
worth all to me. In your heart is a warm 
loving comer, in which I can shelter myself, 
and in which I shall never feel lone or 
dreary. Oh ! it is wonderful, inexpressible 
joy to give up all to one man — ^to lay before 
him the riches of your love, your faith, your 
life, and to repose on his bosom with intense 
and trusting faith. Now, Arthur, never 
again say a word about my home or my 
firiends. If I have you I have all, and my 
self-devotion will not endure a day — ^will 
not endure an hour, but is yours for all eter- 
nity !" 
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She threw herself on his breast as she 
said this, and he covered her soft fragrant 
hair with burmng kisses. 

" And now, my own love," she continued, 
" let us put away from us for ever these 
black clouds that disturb our horizon of 
peace, and shape our future life in happi- 
ness." 

Then she poured forth in her joyous prat- 
tle her plans for his fame and advancement, 
her hopes of a new existence, her delight in 
everything; and as she talked his brow 
lightened, and he burst forth in a wild, care- 
less whistle, as in his old college days, while, 
catching her in his arms, he said, 

"You are the prettiest little charmer I 
ever heard; if I did not listen to your 
voice, I should indeed be a brute ! I feel 
younger, more light-hearted than ever, Made- 
line, and I will begin my studies again in 
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real sober earnest, and try if I cannot cajole 
Fame to be my own. I feel a longing for 
her ; I would fain conquer her, but she is 
a capricious lady, and must be won warily 
and tediously. However, I think I am now 
started &ir — ^I feel fresh vigour in my head ; 
and fresh ardour in my imagination. Italy 
is the land of the beautifiil, and if I have 
brought nothing else with me, I have the 
triumph of nature in the shape of a lovely 
wife, and fresh ideas running in my head, 
and here, free, unimpeded by custom or 
fashion, working no longer for myself, but 
for another, with an object and an aim, and 
life before me, oh I Madeline, existence is 
glorious after all, though I am sometimes 
tempted to forget it when I mingle in that 
unnatural section of the world where people's 
hearts are dried-up mummies, and their 
youth lies far behind them, and whose name 
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is fashionable life I But, Madeline, we will 
not ossify our hearts and stunt our growth, 
but we will live with our whole being." 

As Arthur spoke thus animatedly, the 
glow spread over his countenance, and 
lighted up his eye, and the sunshine played 
amongst his golden hair, and he looked in 
his fiill, active, life-breathing energy, like the 
ancient pictures of Adonis. Madeline sat at 
his feet like Mary of old, drinking in his 
words, and marvelling that this bright 
youth, this incarnation of a beautiful ideal, 
should be her own — ^her human, tangible 
possession ; and as she did so, she glorified 
the bounteous Providence whose will it was 
that she should be thus blessed ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A MONTH or more had elapsed since 
Madeline's first introduction to her 
new family. Her life had shaped itself, the 
novelty and unsettlement of her arrival iji 
a strange land, amongst strangers, had gra- 
dually worn oif, the first passioniate lover's 
dreams in which to be with and beside the 
object of one's adoration constitutes all your 
ambition and your desires, had given place 
to the calm repose of marriage, and Made- 
line was still as happy, still as innocent, still 
as loving. Her deeply rehgious nature, in 
which the worship of the deity made not a 
service apart, but a daily, hourly occupation, 
her life of purity and sacred ideas, unalloyed 
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by the profanity of doubts, her simple faith 
— all this had worked upon her husband 
quietly, unconsciously but surely, even as 
the drop of oil gradually softens and erases 
all the hard workings and gratings of the 
machinery it is applied to, oozing imper- 
ceptibly with the tiniest particles into the 
most remote parts, and only revealing its 
presence when its labour is accomplished, 
and the wheels once more revolve with 
steady harmonious motion. 

Thus Arthur found himself disentangling 
the confused threads of right and wrong 
which had woven themselves around his 
brain, looking at things in a different point 
of view, and pausing where before he would 
have plunged headlong ; his spirits were as 
high, his eye brighter than ever, but there 
was a calm decision about him that previ- 
ously was wanting. In nothing was this 
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change more visible than in his manner of 
working; where before his sketches had 
been rough, crude, and unfinished, he now 

bestowed the labour and love of days and 

« 

weeks to produce a finished picture. There 
was a greater firmness of touch, a greater 
purity of outline — ^in short, as always is the 
case, the artist reflects himself and his 
thoughts upon the canvas, no matter what 
the subject may be, idealizing, refining, and 
working up earthly ideas into their highiBr, 
more artistic tyi^es. He would sit for hours 
studying some feature, some expression, even 
some line of drapery, which he might im- 
prove ; and Madeline would snatch moments 
when he was alone to run up to his studio, 
tempt him an instant from his work, and 
smooth away the wrinkles of thought by 
her kisses and caresses, lest, as she would 
laughingly say, he should become old and 
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duce them from their father's faith. And 
then she would answer quietly, almost sadly, 
that her love for him was so great, she 
would do all — sacrifice fiiends, home, her 
life even, all except her faith ; and that if 
he would become a Catholic, her joy would 
be unbounded, and that she would, mean- 
while, pray every day for his conversion. 
At which he would laugh, and promise, 
smiling, that some day her prayers should 
be fulfilled. And at this promise Madeline 
would lay her head fondly upon his breast, 
and heave a sigh of peaceful thankfulness. 

So happy were they, and so quickly did 
the days pass, that they saw but little of 
Arthur's relations. Lady Caroline Dormer 
had come once to luncheon, and had con- 
fessed reluctantly, with wonder in her eyes, 
that Madeline had great taste, and that the 
house was very prettily done, and had 
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Lady Chillingworth was the only one 
who had been really kind. She had con- 
stantly taken Madelme out driving, and 
once or twice to the Opera, where Made- 
line's extraordinary beauty had created 
quite a sensation ; and she would sit for 
hours in her sister-in-law's little room, mak- 
ing her tell her of her love for Arthur, or 
of her former life on the shores of the 
Adriatic, The two women soon loved one 
another, not with the vapid, indifferent 
friendship of society, but with the sympa- 
thetic affection of two good and noble 
minds — one rejoicing in its happiness, and 
ready to stretch out a helping hand to any 
creature in sorrow; the other, with the 
aching, bleeding heart, finding consolation 
in its pain, and unselfish enough not to de- 
stroy her sister's peace by shattering her 
youthful illusions. 
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One day, after a family dinner-party at 
Liady Chillingworth's, at which Madeline 
and Sir Ronald Minton had both been pre- 
sent, the latter was sitting with Lady Caro- 
line Dormer, undergoing the tortures of a 
morning visit. Lady Caroline was very 
amusing and talkative, and well ,up in all 
the fashionable gossip, which she could xe-' 
tall and embellish in a manner worthy of a 
higher cause. Her anecdotes were more 
spicy, her bon-mots wittier, and her sayings 
more amusing than most people's, and thus 
young men were fond of spending half an 
hour in her boudoir, nominally to flirt, but 
in reality to store up her gossip, in order to 
astonish the next lady they called upon, or 
the next man whom they met in the street,; 
and, on the strength of this borrowed wit, to 
pass for clever young fellows. Sir Ronald 
had followed the prevailing fashion, and 
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though not generally a scandal-monger, had 
on this occasion been immensely amused 
with Lady Caroline's remarks. 

It is strange how easily clever women of 
the world can take in even clever men, and 
tnake them disbelieve theii- individuality. 
For the few moments Sir Ronald was with 
Lady Caroline, he thought her a most es- 
timable woman, a good mother, and a most 
unselfish, good-natured creature, notwith- 
standing all the unfavourable, not to say 
damning, remarks he had often joined in 
against her. They were recovering from a 
severe laugh, which had been caused by 
Some good story, when he said to Lady 
Caroline — 

" What a lovely creature Dormer's young 
wife is I — so young, and so interesting-look- 
ing! She is an Italian, I believe, is she 
not, and her name was Scarsi? Was she 
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any relation— oh ! no, of course not — ^what 
am I thinking of?" 

" Pray go on," said Lady Caroline, graci- 
ously. 

" Oh I no — I beg your pardon — ^it is some 
foolish mistake. I once met a Madame 
Scarsi in Italy — ^that was all." 

" No doubt Madeline's mother," answered 
Lady Caroline. 

" Impossible 1— oh, dear, no 1" 

" Why impossible ?" asked his hostess, like 
all women, her curiosity piqued by his evasive 
answers, "pray explain yourself. Sir Ronald." 

"Well, I don't see why I shouldn't, if 
you wish it ; the thing is self-evident. You 
remember, when I was a very young man 
— ^in fact, only seventeen — I was travelling 
in Italy with Colonel Vesey, he was then ; 
he succeeded afterwards to a title, and is 
now Lord Mountjoy. We came, in the 
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course of our travels, to Milan, where Colo- 
nel Vesey stayed some months, but I had 
to go home, and left him there. He intro- 
duced me to a wonderfully pretty Italian, 
who was, in fact, his mistress, and who 
called herself Madame Scarsi ; she was im- 
mensely fond of him, and was a charming 
creature, and that is why the name struck 
me at first on hearing it ; but, of course, she 
could not be a relation of your daughter-in- 
law's — ^that was folly." 

" Do tell me more," said Lady Caroline 
languishingly ; "it's quite like a romance. 
And what became of the Italian ?" 

" That is just what I don't know. The re- 
lation between them was very odd; she 
always called him her husband, and treated 
him as such ; but when one day, in boyish 
curiosity, I asked him whether he were 
married to her, he denied it testily, and 
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said he allowed it because it pleased her, 
and it was a sort of Italian fashion in a 
liaison like theirs. This satisfied me at the 
time, as I was so yomig, and scarcely knew 
the ways of the world; but it has often 
struck me afterwards as very mysterious, 
and I have sometimes imagined that she 
really was his wife." 

" Very likely," answered Lady Caroline; 
" he is a most crotchety, curious old man." 

" Yes, I asked him some time afterwards 
about the fair Italian, and he shrugged his 
shoulders and said she was dead ; and then 
he married that poor Miss Clare, whom you 
know they say he worried to death; she 
died a very few months after her marriage." 

" Oh I but that was in her confinement ; 
and he was in despair." 

" Was it ? Oh I then perhaps my story 
is untrue." 
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" They had no child living, had they ?" 

" Oh I no. Since then he lives entirely 
behind the scenes, and amongst actors and 
actresses — ^in short, very disreputable, but 
he is fabulously rich." 

" Thanks for your story. Sir Ronald. I 
shall always associate some romance now 
about old Lord Mountjoy when I see him 
again. I don't believe he is really old, but 
he looks very antiquated. Are you going, 
Sir Ronald ?" 

" I must, I am afraid. Lady Caroline ; do 
you know I have been here ages ?" 

Lady Caroline was no fool, and the 
more she thought about the story she had 
just heard, the more she felt convinced that 
her daughter-in-law, whose antecedents and 
relations were so vaguely known to her, 
must have been connected with the Madame 
Scarsi of Sir Ronald's acquaintance. She 
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did not imagine for a moment that Made 
line's mother was the mistress of Lord 
Moimtjoy ; but she thought that she was re- 
lated, perhaps cousin of the person men- 
tioned as so lovely ; and the fashionable mo- 
ther's blood rose at the idea of her son hav- 
ing married so disrespectably, and that she 
herself had been entrapped into receiving 
such a low person on the footing of a 
daughter. 

"I will have this out with Arthur di- 
rectly,'' thought she ; " the usages of society 
shall no longer be outraged — ^perhaps Mrs. 
Dormer herself is an improper woman. I 
have known them with very innocent little 
faces — ^goodness gracious I to think my girls 
should have associated with her I I must 
warn Gertrude directly. What will Lord 
Chillingworth say ? Never shall a low, dis- 
reputable, vulgar creature like that darken 
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my doors again I What can Arthur have 
been thinking about ? I fancied he looked 
subdued — I suppose she bullied him into 
marrying her ! I will go up there at once, 
and get at the rights of the story." 

Lady Caroline, in her righteous zeal, had 
so worked herself up that she almost fan- 
cied the visit to Mansfield Street would con- 
taminate her ; and she tied op her bonnet 
in a determined way, and put on a thick 
veil, as if she herself were about to commit 
a doubtful action. 

The irate mother had indeed so far 
forgotten the conventionalities, that she 
walked out of the house and found herself 
in the street before she remembered her 
position ; then she suddenly bethought her- 
self that she was alone, without chaperon, 
maid, or man. 

" Good gracious I" she exclaimed aloud, 
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^^ what shall I do, if I should meet anyone 
who knows me !" 

She looked anxiously around, and fortun- 
ately met the gaze of a cabman ardent for 
a fare. He drove up to the pavement 
where she stood, and plunging quickly in, 
she hid her agitation in the deepest recesses 
of the vehicle. 

" Where to, mum ?" asked the cabman. 

^^ Mansfield Street," answered she in a 
broken, feeble voice, in which you would 
have had difficulty in recognising Lady Caro- 
line's usual clear decided tones. 

When she reached her son's house, she 
sprang quickly out, without waiting for help, 
and inquired breathlessly of the frightened 
boy in buttons, who looked up with great 
awe to "master's mother," whether Mr. 
Dormer were at home. When the page 
offered to show her upstairs, she said 
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haughtily, "You need not announce me!" 
And he, abashed, shrank back, while 
Lady Caroline swept upstairs, determined 
to elicit the truth, and drag the reluctant 
culprit into the Ml light of day. 

Arthur sat quietly in his studio, touching 
up the portrait of a lady who had been 
sitting to him. As the door opened he 
scarcely turned his head ; but then seeing 
it was his mother, he rose calmly, and, 
with a quiet smUe, held out his hand to her. 
This reception staggered the angry woman 
for a moment. Was this the attitude of a 
man who had done an ungentlemanlike 
action, and brought shame into his mother's 
family ? No, those honest eyes looked her 
steadily in the face ; that cordial, open clasp 
was not the touch of a man who would 
shrink from questioning! Lady Caroline 
drew her hands under her shawl, and steel- 
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ing herself once more with her resolutions 
of warfare, walked sternly towards the win- 
dow. 

" Arthur," she said to the astonished man^ 
who saw his advances thus rudely cast aside 
— " Arthur, am I not your mother, and as 
such entitled to your respect ?" 

" Certainly, mother," he said lightly ; " I 
am sure I have failed in no matter." 

" What !" returned she, with an accent of 
contempt and injured righteousness that 
would have done honour to a Rachel — 
" what ! not in bringing that creature to my 
house ?" And she pointed downstairs with a 
gesture of disgust. 

" What on earth, mother, do you mean ?" 
asked Arthur, arresting the movement of 
his brush, and looking, what he felt, un- 
feigned astonishment. 

" And can you ask ?" returned Lady Caro- 
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line ; " are you so lost to all good feeling, 
that when you have perpetrated such an 
outrage on good taste and society, you are 
not even aware of the monstrosity of your 
conduct ?" 

" In heaven's name, what do you mean ?" 
asked Arthur impatiently ; " you could not 
say more if I had committed a crime." 

" And so it is," retorted Lady Caroline 
energetically, rising with the occasion ; " a 
crime against me — against your innocent 
sisters !" 

" Well, if you will not explain yourself," 
answered the painter, " I cannot understand 
or defend the conduct you condemn." 

"I will ask you one question," said hist 
mother, " and no wall will be plain — ^Who 
and what is Madeline Scarsi ?" 

At this unexpected question, Arthur start- 
ed, as if he had been shot, and turned pale. 
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The last words were uttered with wither- 
iijg sarcasm, and Arthur, standmg motion- 
less, answered nothing. This gave Lady 
Caroline an advantage which she never lost 
sight of again, as, defiantly and .coldly, she 
waited for her son's justification. At last it 
came, forced out between his teeth, slowly, 
reluctantly, as the drowning man, seeing his 
strength fail, relinquishes one by one the 
rotten beams which he dung to in his 
despair. 

" Madeline," said Arthur, " is the child of 
one who knew shame, however involuntarily ; 
but she has been shielded from evil, and 
brought up as tenderly and carefully as the 
fondest mother could wish. You would not 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children ? Madeline is pure, is innocent as 
the dew of heaven. I knew when I mar- 
ried her it was a stain, a slur upon her name, 
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and I gave her mine, an honest, unsullied 
name ! Can you blame me, you a mother ?" 

He approached Lady Caroline pleadingly^ 
as if he would have pressed her hand to his 
lips ; but turning from him, she presented to 
him a cold, untouched coimtenance. 

" Oh I mother," he pleaded, " if all the 
world turns from the poor innocent girl, 
surely you — you will be a mother to her ! 
I trusted in you — I thought you loved me a 
little !" 

" If you thought so," said Lady Caroline, 
in her most icy manner, " you should not 
have deceived me. I hate deception, and, 
above all, when practised by a gentleman, or 
one who calls himself by that name I Go, 
and be happy in your own way with the 
wife whom you have picked from the lowest 
dregs of the gutter; laugh at modesty, 
honour, and all that is good, and with your 
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illegitimate wife beget illegitimate children ; 
but never darken my doors again, or you 
shall know what even a mother's righteous 
indignation can achieve, and that she whom 
you despised in your youth can hurl you 
from her threshold in your old age !" 

Lady Caroline marched angrily towards 
the door, and prepared to leave the apart- 
ment. 

"Mother, one moment," began Arthur; 
" don't tell Madeline — she hasn't an idea of 
all this." 

"If you think I am going to address 
another word to her, you are much mis- 
taken," answered his mother, as she hurried 
out of the room. 

As she descended, Madeline, who had 
heard the sound of angry voices, emerged 
from her sitting-room, and begged her mo- 
ther-in-law to enter ; but passing her with- 
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out uttering a syllable, and throwing a fierce 
glare of hatred upon her, Lady Caroline 
calmly swept down the stairs. 
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